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|. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY _ 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED A NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL BY- 
MARIE CORELLI. 


The Mighty Atom 


Uniform with “ The Sorrows of Satan,” Barabbas” and“ Cameos.” Large r2mo. Buckram, $1.25. 


There is no question that Marie Corelli is one of the strongest writers now living. She is endowed with a wonderfully clear and 
vigorous imagination. the prime qualification for a novelist, and yet, strangely enough, one in which so many novelists of the present day 
are sadly deficient. This of itself gives her stories a sweep and powerseldom attained, and. although she does write with a purpose, itis 
never obtruded upon the reader. Her ‘‘ Barabbas” made a most profound sensation, and it is unquestionnbly one of the stiongest, most 
grapbic, and most vivid books of this decade. Her ‘Sorrows of Satan” is another romance of thrilling, almost startling power. In 
this new novel she has chosen a subject of remarkable interest, and has treated it in a most individual and stimulating way. 





































OTHER NOVELS BY MARIE CORELLI. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Cc Vendetta 
amecos Or, The Story of One Forgotten 
By Marie Corerm. ? 

samo. Buckram, $1.00. By Maui Corgi. 


‘*Marie Corelli possesses a charm asa writer that perhaps has 


samo, Cloth, $1.00, 
never been better displayed than in her recent work, ‘ Cameos.’ ”’— $ 


Burlington Hawk- Eye. ‘‘It is a thrilling and irresistibly charming book.”—Baltimore 
“As long as Miss Corelli can write stories like these she will | American. ; 
not lack readers. In this volume she gives new and convincing “ The story is Italian, the time 1884, and the precise stage of the 
proof of versatility, spirit, tenderness, and power."—Chicago | acts, Naples, during the last visitation of the cholera, A remance, 
Tribune. but a romance of reality. No mind of man can imagine incidents 0 
cietinseceeneaeneniss yee fe amazing as those of actus] occurrence.” — Washington 
, ational Republican, 
Barabbas: ies 
4 A Dream of the World’s Tragedy h 
By Marie Corex. i € Sorrows of Satan : 
ramo. Buckram, $1.00. Or, The Stran Euperionce’ of 6 
ne 
During ite comparatively brief existence this remarkable book has : ” ™ Geoffrey Tempest, 
been translated into French, German, Swedish, Hindoostani Millionaire > 
and Gujerati. In England and America the phenomenal de- . 
mand oe the work still exhausts edition after edition in rapid By Manse Coregttt. 
succession. ‘ : With Frontispiece by Van Schaick, + 
Tt is a succession of skilful and finished pictures, with human 
"—Ban Francisco Chronicle. samo, Buckram, $1.50. 


“It is a remarkable book, and will be read with much interest 


for its vividness of style and undoubted ability."—MNew York Pe book te fo 8 remarkable degree worth reading.” Boston 


“g Tragio intensity: nd. lepaainalive vigor are the features of this % Fy. pate ern rich end enieet,. gots the novel itself 
powerfu —— phia Ledger. remar — Lond 
“The book is strongly written and is of intense interest.”— Ad- “ A very powerful piece of work, A literary phenomenon, novel, 


ae. web Poik s even sublime.”— Review of Reviews. 
“The conception of the story is fine.”— New York Hoangelist. ‘* From title-page to finis the work’is strong, vivid and sus 
gl ag Po po eee ag that@n able hand has held the | jt is not a Geer tee children.”— Portland (Me) Transcript. -_—s 
7 co. penal ie cay at “In truth, ‘The Sorrows of Satan’ is probably the most out- 
“ Alike the most reviled, the best praised; and the widest-read , 7 
book rot the day.""—London World Bate iowa i a book ever presented to the British public.” —Dundee Adver- 
" tender reverence of the tment an maginative . 
% ‘* His Satanic Majesty has certainly never been placed in a better 
cope 7 a socomello’ wy Sede Seagal inors light before the pubiic than he is in this ees Oe Evening 
e  .** Miss Corelli’s novel is something remarkable, and the intensity | Déspatch. 
- Of ite interest is not exceeded by anything in fiction that has been ‘* We go further andexpress our own opinion to the effect that itid 
pr by distinguished novelists who have gone to the Bible for | one of the most striking novels that has been written for many @ 
themes.” — Boston. Home Journal. ; year.”—Buffalo Commercial. 








For sale by all booksellers ; ov will be sent peutpaid; upon receipt of price, by the publishers, 


__ J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., - 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, ° 
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THE CENTURY FOR APRIL 


will be issued 


| : Wednesday, April Ist. 


(The Century is always published on the first of the month.) 














It will contain two articles of unusual interest; 





* FOUR LINCOLN CONSPIRACIES.” “THE OLD OLYMPIC GAMES.” 
Written by Victor Louis Mason of the United By Allan Marquand, Professor of Archzology at 
States War Department, and containing much new Princeton, superbly illustrated by Castaigne, with 
material regarding the various conspiracies against ‘restorations ”” of the most famous games—vwrest- 

the life of President Lincoln. ling, the warriors’ race, the chariot race, etc. 


READY WEDNESDAY, APRIL IST. 


: THB SUCCESS OF THE DAY. : “% 


Third Large Edition Ready. 


MARY RONALD’S 


Century Cook Boo 
: 








“Which takes the place of all other cook boo 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DISHES DESCRIBED. 














Every part of gastronony is illustrated by Here is the thing as it really looks, dainty, The most attractive book on cookery so 
pictures, as well as given plainly by printed appetizing, and not beyond the skill of willing far published in this country.—Nation, New 
-directions.— Christian Work, New York. fingers. — World, Cleveland, York. 

The most comprehensive and Asa cook book it is simply 
concise cook book that we MARION HARLAND SAYS: perfect.— Dietetic and Hygienic 
poate ee Jorn ae *¢] have spent a couple of hours with it this morning, Conn, Demo Fork. 

, and I lay it aside reluctantly, for | find it simply fasci- The pictorial feature is one 

One of the most complete nating. All the recipes I have read are admirable in particularly valuable.—Recor- 
and useful cook books ever themselves, and so sharply expressed that the tyro in der, N. Y. 
published. —Centra/ Christian the culinary art, although a fool, need not err therein.’’ It will be invaluable.— Wo- 
Advocate, St. Louis. man's Fournal, Boston. 

The illustrations will be of no little aid in A servant to whom a copy was shown said, ° Photographs of some of the delicious bits 
preparing some of the more dainty and deco- when she looked at the picture of a table which we find on well-groomed tables suggest 

* rative, as well as more common dishes, arranged foratwelve-course dinner, ‘‘There! the possibility of having them some time upon 
wherein artistic possibilities are often andso I see howitisdonenow!” Theauthorcould our own, so easy of application seem the 
regrettably neglected.—Beacon, Boston. ask no higher praise.—New York World. rules laid down for them.— 7imes, Boston. 


At all bock-stores, or sent postpaid by the publishers on receipt of the price, $2.00, Published by the Century Co., Union Square, New. York. 
- eee VEVTVVSVVS VASE GEVSVEMB 








are described for 


The Olympic Games Boys and Girls in the 
APRIL ST. NICHOLAS. 


The Christian Leader of London says: “This prince of juvenile m nes knits together 
the children of the Anglo-Saxon world.” 


THE APRIL NUMBER, now ready everywhere, is worth the attention of old and young. 
One of its best things is a richly illustrated article 


** ABOUT FLYING-lACHINES,”’ by Tudor Jenks, bringing the subject up to date. 


Are you taking St. Nicholas regularly for your boys and girls? The family without it 
is only half blessed. Buy an April number, sold everywhere, 25 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
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Celia Thaxter* 


IN HIS LITTLE unresting world of exquisite discrimination, 
the critic comes to Mrs, Thaxter with a kind of gentle con- 
tent. There is no need to define her place in literature. 
We do not care where some writers belong, so long as they 
belong to the flowers and the sea—and to us. To Mrs. 
Thaxter was given the greater gift of being loved and needing 
to be loved, and the great mainland, with its hurrying to and 
fro for fame, was just a still and thoughtful place for the sun 
to set in, and the night and the sleepy blinking of the lights. 
With her there is a kind of island aloofness from the ways 
and ambitions of criticism, and she is out there with the 
mists and the poppies and the rocks and those she loves; 
and the sea-gulls and the little Pinafore and the swallows 
know the way, and rain and sunshine for the flowers. And 
there she is and there she will always be, with the endless 
wonder of an island wrapped about her—and it makes no 
difference what her books may be—they have taught us the 
way to Appledore. They have wound love and passion 
and sweetness and terror and her own eternal childhood 
about these lonely cliffs beyond the sea-buoys, where storms 
and blossoms and dreams and mists and tides and silence 
come and go, and Schumann and the sandpiper sing to- 
gether. 

The tribute of dissatisfaction which real appreciation 
always pays to published correspondence was the almost 
inevitable destiny of the letters compiled by Mrs, Fields and 
Miss Lamb. But some of us can supplement them by usiag 
our knowledge; others by recognizing our ignorance, and 
the soft shadows and intenser lights left to be filled in. It 
would be quite unjust to infer that Mrs. Thaxter’s letters 
were edited with a kind of punctilious shyness, for the fairness 
of such a criticism could only come from a most intimate 
knowledge of the possibilities and the difficulties involved in 
the materials the editors could obtain. It is a misfortune, 
however, that a nature so abounding in delight and sorrow 
should be revealed only in its more commonplace aspects. 
But it cannot be helped. Mrs. Fields and Miss Lamb have 
certainly done their work with delicate unobtrusiveness, and 
their modesty for their subject as well as themselves has 
inspired confidence. It is the function of the critic not to 
criticise sometimes. The dreary statistical gaps in published 
correspondence, in which editors have been wont to step 
forth in large type, are notably absent, and the idea of putting 
everything else in footnotes and leaving the unbroken soul of 
Celia Thaxter to come to us was almost an inspiration. 

Full of comradery, and with that genius for delight which 
was one of the revelations of her nature, Mrs. Thaxter will 
always be remembered for the contagious quality of her 
exclamation-points—more than half their charm being that 


they would not have done at all in anyone else. The excla-: 


mation-point is a rare gift in these anxiously discerning days, 
and the writer who has the daring to use it at all—especially 
in the deadly propriety of print—must use it well, or it is 
turned against him. The public reads it as a question- 


Being a little lighthouse lass, born to listen to the thunder 
and nestle down with the storms as best she might, Celia 
Thaxter, in all the wistfulness of the long winters and the 


. &wed suppression of her life, comes to us like a waif out of the 


sea, with a strange and wonderful surprise—that the world 
is beautiful. The everyday joy of the children of the land 
was locked away from her in the great waters, and when the 

s came and soothed them, and her ardent and wait- 


— 


"See portrait on page 216. 





ing heart could open once more, she brought to the gladness 
of the earth a freshness of passion and a sweet intensity that 
make it a new earth to our old and sated senses—a child’s 
earth, and the cry of the child rings through it. With a 
winter that was made of roar, and seen but with the penny 
warmed in her hands to melt out a glimpse on the frosted 
pane; shut in with only the grim dead playthings from the 
waves, the snow that made the sunny coasting on the shore 
was a great white night to her, and her genius for a flower 
was the gift of the terror and the wind and the calling of the 
cold on the rocks, With its long, slow ways and its crushin 
masterfulness, the sea that enslaved and stupefied the minds 
about her but served to bring out in her the inspired self. 
assertion, the beautiful wilfulness that runs through all her 
work. There is always a little figure that comes and goes, 
like the old child-look in a woman's face, when we read her 
lines so invested with the sea, and we see a little girl blown 
with the wind and crying at the storm that has flung the 
birds at the light, and one by one she gathers up the brown, 
little, battered swallows for burial, and her apron is full and 
she is crying as if her heart would break. 

This is the symbol of Mrs, Thaxter’s life, of all the bitter, 
wondering sorrow that gave her to the flowers, the sorrrow 
that made her patient with them, the sorrow that made them 
the coming of love into the sea-child’s soul. 

There is a singular combination of dream and accuracy in 
Mrs. Thaxter’s writing ; a thoroughness that comes partly b 
birth, perhaps, and partly, too, from living on an island. 
There is something so finished about an island. There is a 
dignity that comes to it—a certain high-born completeness, 
It may not be very much, but it is all of something. We 
who live on the mainland with its tangled and shifting hori- 
zons, its hazy mountain distances and all its vast, unfinished 
ways, its boundaries of surveyors’ lines and its bewildering 
interminableness, are prone to catch something of its mighty 
habit, and everything we write has the atmosphere of the 
unexplored, and our states of feeling, when we try to express 
them, are haunted by territories, and the great cafions of the 
Rockies come gently like mirage and build themselves over 
our trim little Hudson Palisades ; and with the haste of trying 
to see too much, there comes a blur upon our writing—of 
vague other things; and that loving definiteness, that faith- 
fulness to the little fact that comes of living with it day after 
day, of being shut in with it, seems to be a heritage with 
island people. While the sky and sea come night and day, 
and fold their haze and dream about them—the island is there. 
It is all there. It is an exact little island, with just the tides 
to let it play at being bigger, and the summer and the winter 
to change itsclothes. Mrs. Thaxter learned it. Her imagi- 
nation is the way she loves her facts, and that distinction of 
being a little off the shore of literature, which is at once the 
limitation and the perfectness of her work, is the gift of her 
environment. 

She lived the island into her life. She became its 
scientist, its experience, its biography. She had at once 
the intensity and the finish of knowing perfectly; and then, 
with the driftwood to teach her mystery, and the soft mists 
to bring dreams from over the sea, she became a poet—a 
voice of winds and waters and flowers. Appledore is her 
masterpiece. The island with all its neighborhood of cloud 
will always belong to her, It is literature now, it is copy- 
righted. Like letters will the seasons come across the greater 
waters—from her to those who visitthere. The soul has gone 
forth from behind the eyes, it shall never go forth from this 
island in the sea. When the music is still and the ivy-windows 
are blown from the porch and the hollyhocks are broken and 
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210 The Critic 


love has gone ashore—she waits for us. Wrapped in the 
shadow and the snow, the desolate winter comes out of the 
gray sea and wanders like Forgetfulness where the poppies 
sleep, and visits her grave alone; but to us she will come in 
the blooming time with June—and be Appledore. 

GERALD STaNLEy LEE, 





‘* Beautiful Houses’’ ° 
A Study in House-Builaing. By Louis H. Gibson. Thomas 
. Y. Crowell & Co, 

Mr. Gipson appears to have many broad and sound ideas 
of architecture, and gives the public the benefit of them in 
this book, which has been prepared entirely for popular pat- 
ronage. He tells us many things that we are loath to hear, 
but which are none the less absolutely true. He begins by 
informing us that there is very little good architecture in 
America, more that is mediocre and a great deal that is pos- 
itively bad. The reason for this is twofold—ignorant archi- 
tects, misguided people. The untrained architect is unable 
to make the most advantageous or effective use of the means 
and material at his disposal. The layman, without worthy 
examples to form his ideals, resorts to false standards and is 
misled. Combine the efforts of both and the product is 
disastrous. That great expenditure will insure fine effect, 
that quantities of ornament produce artistic beauty, that odd- 
ness is picturesque, are some of the misconceptions one sees 
practically illustrated every day. The least expensive cot- 
tage may be made as artistic, so far as it goes, as the most 
costly mansion, and is often more so, particularly if the 
owner be a man of taste, and the proprietor of the mansion 
be devoid of that quality and put implicit trust in an unedu- 
cated architect’s ability to build him a handsome house. 
Happily a lack of funds often limits the opportunity to dis- 
play want of taste, It is not the lavish use of ornament 
that makes architecture beautiful, but the method of its ap- 
plication, and this requires study and artistic training. Pic- 
turesqueness is to be gained by artistic composition, the 
graceful use of line and color, rather than by queer or un- 
usual effects. : 

Most people want their houses to be attractive, and do all 
in their power toaid the architect in reaching this result, It 
mu be misdirected effort, then, that produces so many ugly 
houses. Though an artistic house costs no more than one 
in poor taste, it is far more valuable in the end, even from a 
commercial standpoint. Considerations in this vein are the 
topics of the introductory chapter of this work. House- 
building is established as an art by itself, and the history of 
do nestic architecture is developed from its most primitive 
beginnings, showing how early the artistic instinct began to 
manifest itself in the human habitation, and how beautifully 
it was developed with the growth of civilization. During the 
middle ages, when the first principles of our modern social 
life were formulated, domestic architecture assumed new and 
beautiful forms. The homes of the period are expressive of 
the social condition of the time; the artistic instinct gave 
way to artistic intelligence, homes were constructed and 
beautified according to rational methods, safety and comfort 
were combined in construction, refinement and taste were 
the motives of decoration, 

This development met with various treatment in different 
localities, under the varying influences of race, climate and 
natural surroundings. The homes of Europe present an in- 
teresting variety of expression. Mr. Gibson gives us sepa- 

rate chapters on the homes of France, England, Germany 
and Switzerland. In these he shows how great factors are 
habit, custom and sentiment in the formation of a nation’s 
architecture. The town architecture of France in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries was very much the same as 
it is to-day. The half timbered houses of France and Eng- 
land were constructed in very much the same way for six 
hundred years or more. The political history of Europe in 
the middle ages is wonderfully illustrated in the military 
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structures of the time—the fortified castles of the feudal lords, 
This subject is partially treated in a chapter on * French 
Chateaux,” by Emily Gilbert Gibson, a brief sketch with very 
attractive illustrations being given of almost all the more im- 
portant ones. It traces the history of their evolution from 
military strongholds in the twelfth century to magnificent 
palaces in the sixteenth, and we can but wish that it were 
longer. The architecture of parts of Germany during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries shows a lofty sentiment; 
the decoration is full of meaning—religious, historical and 
romantic. In Switzerland we see illustrations of the influ- 
ence of natural scenery upon architecture. The Swiss love 
their country and are unwilling to mar its beauty by the 
works of their hands. They have produced an architecture 
as unique as Is the scenery, and most typical of their thrift 
and homeliness. 

America, rightly scored for the weakness and triviality of 
her modern architecture, receives justice in a chapter on the 
Old Colonial style, which is termed the * best expression of 
American domesticity.” Its significance as an eaternaliza- 
tion of the thought and character of our ancestors, and the 
breadth of its interpretation along these lines in different lo- 
calities, are particularly marked. Always dignified and truth- 
ful, we find it in New England, severe, expressing a quiet 
beauty and nobility; in Virginia, rich, showing greater warmth 
of feeling; in the Gulf States, sumptuous, indicating the 
wealth and luxury of the South and pointing directly to its 
Latin origin, Truthful, substantial, thorough, in periect 
taste, it fulfils all the requirements of good architecture and 
pictures in a beautiful way the character of its originators. 
In all these examples the author finds useful lessons for us in 
ourtime. He offers a possible excuse for the heterogeneous 
character of our modern architecture in the mixed condition 
of our society, and suggests the hope of a great national 
architecture when we shall have become a homogeneous 
people. : 

A goodly portion of the book is devoted to considerations 
purely practical. Under the topics of ** Some House Plans” 
and “ Materials and Details,” the author treats of almost 
every possible question that the planning and building of a 
house can raise. Minute discussions of convenient and ef- 
fective plans, of picturesque effects and color schemes for 
houses, large and small, costly and inexpensive, make the 
book a valuable one for all people interested in building or 
improving houses. It is impossible to agree with Mr. Gibson 
in his views of mixing styles. Our very worst offenses have 
been committed in this field. The conditions under which 
the beautiful buildings cited by him were erected, cannot be 
applied to our constructions. “Those edifices were hundreds 
of years in building, and the’ varieties of style seen in them 
represent different historical periods. Reproductions, in 
modern buildings, of effects thus produced must be classed 
with artificial moss for new roofs and newly smoke blackened 
beams. The author admits the necessity of a * knowledge 
of how and why these things were done,” and that our archi- 
tecture has only begun. He must grant that a successful 
mixture of styles is the most difficult effect to attain, even 
among the greatest artists. Is it politic to advise novices to 
begin with the most difficult problems? It is not difficult for 
a trained architect to make any single well-developed style 
conform to the demands of our time. The training of the 
faculty of origination is much more important than that of 
mixing. and when a man knows all there isto be known about a 
given style, he will not need to go outside its Jimits to find 
adequate means of expression. 

The interesting and well-chosen illustrations show the au- 
thor to have a keen perception of what is good and beautiful 
in architecture. His style is agreeable and straightforward. 
Would that more architects had the power to express them- 
selves with the pen as well as the pencil, and with equal © 
clearness and felicity, 
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*s Regeneration: A Reply to [Max Nordau” 
With Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


IN THE INTRODUCTION to this book, Prof. Butler could 
not refrain from assuming for the nonce the role of critic and 
joining in the hue and cry against Nordau’s startling and 
novel theories, advanced in his very much reviewed work 
on “Degeneration.” He administers the severest blow of 
all when he asserts that Nordau is himself a victim of insan- 
ity. Although Nordau has made a similar charge against 
certain authors and artists, which will not bear the test of 
scientific investigation, no one who has had any practical ex- 
perience with the numerous phases of insanity, could con- 
scientiously charge the talented author of “ Degeneration” 
with being in any way mentally unsound. 

The author of “ Regeneration” begins by announcing that 
Nordau strives in ‘- Degeneration” to take a ** cosmopolitan 
standpoint,” but that he “constantly betrays his nationality.” 
He declares that Germans are unpopular in “this country” 
(England), and then proceeds to vent his own personal anti- 
Teutonic feelings, and Nordau, being a Geman, comes in 
for the lion’s share of this invective. He charges him with 
being an enemy to France, but thinks his hatred for that 
country ‘as only human in ary German,” since France is 
merely awaiting an opportunity for revenge upon Germany. 
But Nordau is as denunciatory of the so-called degenerates 
in his own and other countries as he is of those of France, 
thus showing that racial considerations, at least, did not in- 
fluence his judgment. Nordau's criticisms of Paul Ver- 
laine’s poems, Tolstoi’s works, Ibsen’s plays, Wagner's music 
and Zola’s novels, are dwelt upon at great length—almost, 
in fact, to tediousness. In general terms, this anonymous 

author may be said to defend every individual and to sustain 
every idea and theory attacked by Nordau. While “ Re- 
generation ” has ostensibly been written with the object of 
refuting Nordau’s theories concerning the mental degeneracy 
of certain authors and artists, considerable space—by far too 
much, in our opinion—is devoted to a vindication of anarch- 
ism and anarchists. We will quote briefly the author’s views 
for our readers’ information, and let them decide whether 
“ Regeneration” is really a criticism of ‘ Degeneration,” or 
a defense of anarchism. He declares, in answer to Nordau’s 


charge that anarchism is a form of degeneration, that he 
(Nordau) has 


‘completely misunderstood the attempts to shake off all shackles 
which he has noticed. * * * The longing for individual free- 
dom, which manifests itself in a thousand ways unobserved by Nor- 
dau, and in the upper classes takes the shape of a revolt against con- 
ventionality, is conspicuous among the working. classes of Great 
Britain. * * * If he [Nordau] were right, we should be fece 
to face with a calamity likely to end in the brutalization or the 
annihilation of our race, for anarchism in some form or other is 
certainly spreading rapidly.” 

The anarchist movement is the outgrowth or result of 
Russian Nihilism, The anarchists traced all the troubles of 
man to a few egotists in power, whom they regarded as 


criminals, and imagined that by destroying them and their 


systems of government, the “unselfish and humanitarian 
aspirations of the masses would blossom forth free and un- 
vitiated.” Our author admits that he does not favor vio- 
lence and destruction. The anarchists, he says, have no pre- 
Cise policy, but their program is to do away with all harmful 
and useless legislation. “ ‘heir measures are founded on clear 
and thorough reasoning, and when their leading principle is 
compared with the shallow clatter of socialists and commun- 
ists of every school, it appears as Wisdom itself.” We are 


‘ also told that in the United States, the desire to be “ gov- 


ered by the best instincts of human beings instead of by 
law is rapidly gaining ground.” A few years ago, when a 
Dumber of anarchists were hanged in Chicago, their com- 
tades learned wisdom from the severe object-lesson, and 
then, in this country at least, the “strong yearning for 
from control” has been effectually curbed. Although 
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we consider Nordau wrong in his judgment, when he casts 
the stigma of degeneration upon those referred to in his 
book, society, at least, will agree with him that all anarch- 
ists, whether throwers of dynamite bombs or writers of books 
advocating the overthrow of all existing forms of government, 
are mentally unbalanced. In his criticism of Nordau’s lit- 
erary style, the author says that * he speaks throughout in 
that grave and solemn tone—the So spake-the-Lord style— 
which never yet failed to impress superficial readers.” In 
all the reviews of ‘‘ Degeneration’’ which we have read, 
the fascinating style and the great merit of the book asa 
literary production have been dwelt upon. We doubt if 
“‘ Regeneration ” will meet with the same kindly reception. 





‘¢The Mercantile System’’ 
By Gustav Schmoller. Earted by Prof. Ashley. Economic Classics, 
Macmillan & Co. 

WITH THE PRESENT volume a new departure has been 
made in this series. Hitherto these booklets were reprints 
of portions of the works of older English economists—Ric- 
ardo, Malthus, etc. In this instance, however, the editor 
has translated an essay on the mercantile system and its his- 
torical significance by the great German economic historian, 
Gustav Schmoller, This essay is well worth presenting to 
an English speaking public. The treatment of the system is 
most profound and admirable. It is marked by a broad and 
comprehensive grasp of the subject, and stress is Jaid on the 
close, nay, inseparable relation of constitutional history and 
public economy :— 


‘*In every phase of economic development, a guiding, con- 
trolling part belongs to some one or other political organ of the 
life of the race or nation. At one time it is the association of the 
kindred or tribe; at another the village or mark; now itis the 
district, and then the state. * * * Historical progress has 
consisted mainly in the establishment of ever larger and Jarger 
communities as the controllers of economic policy in place of 
small. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries seemed to us 
the birth-hour of modern states and modern national econc mics; 
and, therefore, to have been necessarily characterized by a selfish 
national commercial policy of a harsh and rude kind, * * * 
The progress of the nineteenth century beyond the mercantilist 
policy of the eighteenth depends—keeping to this thought of a 
succession of ever larger social communities—on the creation of 
leagues of states, on alliances in the matter of customs and trade, 
on the moral and legal community of all civilized states, such as 
modern international law is more and more bringing into exist- 
ence by means of a network of international treaties,’ 


These quotations give the gist of this philosophical essay, 
from a perusal of which no one can arise except with broader 
and more scientific views. The view of the eighteenth cen- 
tury presented by the author is very similar tothat taken by 
Sir John R. Seeley in his “ Expansion of England,” published 
in 1883. The essay before us was published in 1884, but is 
dated Sept. 1883, so it is very probable that both writers ar- 
rived independently at the same conclusions. The juxta- 
position of these two names suggests a comparison. Seeley’s 
book is preéminently readable, and any man with ordinary 
intelligence can without difficulty get at his meaning. 
Schmoller’s essay, on the other hand, is written in an unat- 
tractive, mechanical style, and, being burdened with an un- 
necessary technical terminology, cannot reach the masses. 
It is needless to say that the Englishman's method of writing 
is much preferable. The work is well edited, as was to be 
expected from Prof. Ashley. It contains a useful map and a 
chronological list of the princes and territories of the house 
of Hohenzollern. Otherwise obscure facts are explained in 
frequent notes of the editor, and the reader is referred to 
other works for collateral reading. The translation is as well 
done as was possible. It is naturally not so well written as 
Prof. Ashley's own writings, for it is impossible to free one- 
self entirely from the influence of the translated language ; 
and scientific German is not easily converted into idiomatic 
and lucid English. 

















“A Lady of Quality’ . 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett.. Charles Scribner's Sons 


WE TOoK uP Mrs. Burnett’s latest book with the expecta- 
tion of being called upon to differentiate, in point of excel- 
lence, between the matter and the manner of it; and the 
result was exactly what we expected—unless, indeed, we may 
say that the matter was even better than we had allowed 
ourselves to anticipate. The plot is excellent, and an un- 
flagging interest is maintained from the first page to the very 
last. The character of Clorinda—the wild, wilful child, 
the beautiful Mistress Wildairs, the comparatively excellent 
Countess of Dunstanwolde, the superlatively noble Duchess 
of Osmonde—is drawn with great originality and wonderful 
vigor, The strong nature, so misguided in childhood, by its 
very strength turns from the evil and grows ever more and 
more in good. There are pictures of her in her different 
stages of growth that will linger long in the mind. One of 
the most remarkable for its vivid brightness we may extract 
from the powerful description of her meeting with Sir John 
Oxon by the old sun-dial in the rose-garden :-— 


**She turned and faced him, holding the wreath high in her 
two hands poised like a crown above her head, the brilliant sun 
embracing her, her lips curling, her face uplifted as if she turned, 
to defy the light, the crimson of her cheek. "Twas as if from foot 
to brow the woman’s whole person was a flame, rising and burn- 
ing triumphant, high above him. Thus for one second’s space 
she stood, dazzling his very eyesight with her strange, dauntless 
splendor; And then sheet the great rose-wreath upon her head, 
so crowning it. ‘You came to see me,’ she said, the spark in her 
eyes growing to the size of a star; ‘I bid you look and see how 
gs has faded me these past months, and how I am bowed down 

y it. Look well, that you may remember.’”’ 


We do not say that Clorinda will reign as widely as the be- 
witching Beatrix, love for whom (with four fair sisters) Mr. 
Saintsbury recently proclaimed as an unfailing test of sensi- 
bility; but this is only one of a number of scenes which for 
dramatic power and insight are noteworthy beyond the most 
of recent creations, and ought to ensure a lasting favor for 
the book. A very effective contrast to the blazing beauty is 
the frail, colorless sister, who gives proof of a strength almost 
as great in the unquestioning allegiance, at all costs, of her 
love for the haughty Clorinda, until the full beauty of her 
character is revealed on her death-bed, in a scene of great 
power and pathos. 
* Since we have been able to say so much in praise of the 
conception of the book, we wish we could have allowed it to 
stand without qualification ; but Mrs. Burnett has boldly chal- 
lenged criticism by setting the name of Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff 
upon her title-page. She has set herself an immense task by 
undertaking to write the book in the language of the period. 
To do so is to invite comparison with so great and so well- 
known a masterpiece as “Henry Esmond.” The magnitude 
of the undertaking may be inferred from the discerning words 
of Taine on Thackeray :—“ His perfect imitation is not lim- 
ited to a few scenes, but pervades the whole volume. Colonel 
Esmond writes as people wrote in the year 1700. The feat, 
I was going to say the genius, is as great as the attempt of 
Paul Louis Courier, in imitating successfully the style of an- 
cient Greece. The style of ‘Esmond’ has the calmness, the 
exactness, the simplicity, the solidity of the classics. Our 
modern temerities, our prodigal imagery, our jostled figures, 
our habit of gesticulation, our striving for effect, all our bad 
literary customs have disappeared. Thackeray must have 
= back to the primitive sense of words, discovered their 

rgotten shades of meaning, recomposed an obliterated state 
of intellect and a lost species of ideas, to make his copy ap- 
proach so closely to the original.” 

Now, we are obliged to say that Mrs. Burnett does not 
write as people wrote in the year 1700. It is not enough to 
speak of toasts and paduasoys and dishes of tea, to cause 
strange oaths—“ Ifackens!” ‘Od’s bodikins!”—to issue 
from the mouths of her characters. These purple patches 
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may dazzle the eyes of the unwary, but will not of themselves 
suffice to constitute the style of the Augustan age. There 
are, too, occasional slips which would be a reproach to any 
style with pretensions to correctness ; there is the too famous 
cleft infinitive, and we are even told of “a candelabra.” But 
the whole thing, tested not word by word, but as it were by 
a musical ear, must be pronounced (while often very effect- 
ive) not the style of Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff. Mrs. Burnett has 
not ventured enough into the domain of history in the ex- 
acter sense to place herself well within the reach of criticism 
on this score. In one passage she may just save herself by 
a few months from the charge of antedating Marlborough’s 
elevation to his later title ; but there is no question that she 
has made a slip in allowing Clorinda to “ walk a minuet with 
a royal duke” at a time when the only person in existence 
who could come near answering to this description was a 
certain young gentleman beyond seas, known among his 
friends as the Prince of Wales. If our attention had not 
been so particularly called to the style, we could have wil- 
lingly given alarger proportion of our space to commendation 
of the forcible portrayal of a great spirit, rising above the 
clouds of its birth and the terrible trials of later years, and 
shining more and more until it left behind it only such a 
record as this :—‘ Here sleeps by her husband the purest 
and noblest lady God e’er loved, yet the high and gentle 
deeds of her chaste, sweet life sleep not, but live and grow, 
and so will do as long as earth is earth.” 





‘¢A Singular Life’’ 
By Elisabeth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mrs. Warp’s story is a very striking presentation of the 
new versus the old religion, of the religion of humanity 
contrasted with the religion of dogma andtenet. The most 
brilliant man in the class just graduating at the Andover 
Theological Seminary cannot subscribe to the letter of some 
of the doctrines that have been taught him there. He re- 
ceives a call, but before he is ordained he must be questioned 
by the council appointed for the purpose. Just as he thinks 
the ordeal is nearly over, the warning flame of ecclesiastical 
censure, in which many a bright, devout young life goes out, 
awakens him to the fact that the smoke is curling in the 
fagots at his feet, that the stake is at his back, that he is to 
be condemned for heresy in the hearts of his elder brethren 
in the Church, and disgraced before the eyes of the people 
who have loved and chosen him. He cannot recant, he 
cannot teach his people what he does not believe himself, 
and so goes forth an outcast from his faith and from his kind. 
At the door he is met by a delegation from Angel Alley, the 
worst and most degraded quarter of the fishing town of 
Windover, and it flashes across him in a moment that his 
work is there. Poverty, deprivation, hard work, renuncia- 
tion of every kind, both mental and physical, is to be his lot 
hereafter, but he does not hesitate. Bound by fanaticism 
from every other sphere, his duties lie here or nowhere. He 
grows to love his work devotedly, to have but one regret, 
that the years spent in ecclesiastical training taught him 
nothing of the one thing necessary to his success in his 
chosen work—a deep, wide knowledge of humanity. His 
enthusiasm and his sympathy are boundless, the knowledge 
comes, and with it an unbounded influence in the directions 
where the orthodox churches have failed. The people's 
name for Bayard’s house of worship and of welcome 1s : 
Christ-love, and the struggle to plant it firmly and extend 
its influence widely is a bitter, and for a while a disappoint- 
ing, one. But this man is not to be resisted, and he moves 
about among his people at last, smiling and almost content, 
regarded by them with a wistful, wondering tenderness and 
devotion that any one might envy. Nothing like this is 
done without making enemies, however, and just as Bayard 
feels that success in his chosen sphere is crowning his labors, 
just as he knows that he is justified in asking the woman he 
loves to marry him, just as life is showing him something of 
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and his people are left with an endless regret. There is a 
great deal that is strong and a great deal that is beautiful in 
this story. Bayard's personality is powerful in the extreme, 
and the religion of humanity which he stands for is one 
that can arouse unusual sympathy in the human race at 
present. The inhabitants of Angel Alley are forcibly pre- 
sented to us, and Bayard’s manner of dealing with them is 
absorbingly interesting. Through them we see the saint in 
Bayard, through Helen—a charming, attractive figure,—we 
see the man. It is hard to tell which side of his character is 
the more winning. 





‘¢The Sin Eater, and Other Tales "’ 
By Fiona Macleod, . Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 

WHEN A KIND fate drifts the work of a genius into the 
hands of the ordinary reviewer, he is likely to feel— unless he 
wears the badge of those who rush in where angels fear to 
tread—the same wordless incompetency that steals over one 
under the Spell of a cloud-dropped symphony, or the inhu- 
manly superhuman eloquence of the sea. Unfortunately, 


‘ wonder and admiration may not go forth naked and speech- 


less to the editor, leaving blank columns behind them, but 
must be decently clad in some of the thousand dictionary 
dresses that hang in each writer's intellectual clothes-press. 
Even with so varied a wardrobe from which to choose, 
thoughts and emotions are often at a loss to know where- 
withal they shall be clothed—for some of their dictionary- 
gowns are too long for prose-walking, and others as much too 
short—for anything except literary bicycling. And so it 
comes to pass that we are sometimes fain to turn our backs 
on the faithful old modiste, Dame Lingua, and ask the mu- 
sician to lend us his emotional Volapiik, or beg the painter to 
give us his brush (and brains), that we may more fittingly 
clothe our thoughts and feelings. In our present extremity, 
if some artist would kindly select for us all his sombre 
pigments, his mottled browns, slate-greys, black-gréens and 
storm-yellows, we might possibly paint something that would 
reproduce the dark and gruesome scenes which rise up be- 
fore us as Fiona Macleod stirs her cauldron of Gaelic super- 
stitions. 

Round and round her boiling pot she glides, pouring in 
slime, sea-ooze, tears and blood, and filling the murky twi- 
light with boding runes, chanted to the slow, vengeful thuds 
of the ocean heart, or the wild and quicker pulses of human 
passion. After the first natural shiver, the reader finds him- 
self yielding to the thraldom of elemental figures and the 
dreamy glamor of the shadow and gloom that rise like mist 
from all the sodden moors and straths of these interpretations. 
From the very first page of Miss Macleod’s book we feel that 
we have reached an enchanted region, where mankind is still 
rocked in the cradle of wonder, and nursed by the awesome 
“An Dan,’ Destiny. Haughty pagan Fatalism, flint-hearted 


. , Vengeance and unveiled Speech stalk unabashed across the 


author's lurid stage, asking and needing no more apology 
than the photograph that writes only what the sun tells it. 
There is the fisherman whose voice sinks to a whisper when 
he speaks of “ the calling of the ninth wave” that lures him 
through the dark ways of “An Dan.” Creeping stealthily 
after him come the red-handed “Gloom,” whose * voice was 
low and clear, but cold as pale-green water running under 
ice,” and the fell “‘ Craretheen,” the harper, “at whose first 
playing the birds ceased from singing and there was silence 
amid the boughs. At the second, the leaves ceased from 
tustling. At the third the hare leaped no more, the fox 
blinked with sleep, the wolf lay down. At the fourth, the 
fifth and sixth, the wind folded its wings like a great bird, the 
wood breeze crept beneath the bracken and fell asleep, the 
earth sighed and was still.” Only once or twice does the 
banished sunlight break upon these haunting scenes—the 
first time when we meet “the Anointed Man,” Alison 


_ Achanna, “ with the white light upon his. brows,” making all 
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things beautiful to him, and again when Alona, “the Daugh- 
ter of the Sun,” and “Silk of the Kine” appear. Even in 
their presence we feel a peculiar, evanescent quality in the 
sunshine that flickers about them, and are not unprepared 
for the dénouement in which Alona kills the man who im- 
prisoned her lover, and then lies down in her old trysting- 
place, where Death lies “waiting comradely,” in the guise of 
her lover, Ian Mor. 

Miss Macleod is a poet to whom the warden of words has 
given one of the golden keys that find the “ one inevitable 
phrase.” All unspoiled by arid pedantry, she writes like one 
who has learned “the still, sad music of humanity” from 
lonely lives shut out from all but sea and sky. Like her own 
hill winds, she “ sings a far-off song,” whose sighing cadences 
are full of mild and tender melody. 





‘¢ The Humour of Russia’’ 
Translated by E. L. Voynich. With an Introduction by Stepniak, Illus. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THESE SPRIGHTLY translations from the Russian excellently 
sustain the reputation of Mr. W. H, Dircks’s Humour Series and 
give a pleasing view of a nation with which humor is not usually 
associated. Russian humorists are not numerous, if we may 
judge by the bare nine names in the present table-of-contents, 
but the samples of their work are of a high character. The sad 
races, strange to say, have always been the most brilliant humor- 
ists—English, Spanish, and now, it seems, Slavonic, Italy is 
especially great in burlesque, as ancient Greece was—and modern 
Yankeedom, Stepniak thinks the melancholy Slavonians come 
next to the English in true, sweet, bubbling, eye-wetting humor. 
They certainly do in the unconscious humor of their unpronounce- 
able Russian names: Shchedrin, Dostoyévsky, Slyeptzdv, Ostrdv- 
sky, are a few specimens culled at random from these pages, and 
one Podkolydssin is the principal character in the amusing comed 
of ‘‘ Marriage,” which introduces the book, followed by su 
melodious appellations as Tikhdnovna, Panteléymovna, Kochkar- 
yov, and Donniashka, all in the same comedy! 

The series of translations begins with this work of Gogol’s, the 
oldest of the great Russian prose-writers, who died in 1852, and 
ends with three specimens of the work of the greatest Russian 
satirist, Shchedrin, whose unrivalled wit and untranslatable hu- 
mor depend upon a marvelous skill in using the Russian lan- 
guage. But the translator's object was not merely to make a col- 
lection of the best humorous works of the best Russian authors. 
She has wisely ‘‘ sampled” other kinds of Russian humor, and in- 
cludes minor celebrities like the two Uspénskis, Glyet, Nikolai 
and Gorbonndv. Her exceptional knowledge of Russian and 
English weds sense to sound and idiom to idiom in admirable de- 
gree, the result being readable and enjoyable in a high measure. 
The difficulty of transplanting humor to an alien soil is extreme: 
mere manual dexterity, mere sleight of hand, cannot successfull 
accomplish it, and the translator himself must be imbued wit 
more than mere verbal felicity, ‘* The smile,” says Stepniak, ‘* is 
the most characteristic trait of the human face. We do nos 
really know what a face is like before we have seen it smiling. 
Now, with a nation its humor is what a smile is with an in 
vidual.” Russia smiles charmingly in these little comedies and 
comediettas, diaries and domestic scenes, many of which would 
succeed capitally at private theatricals or penny readings. 





‘* An Artist in the Himalayas” 
By A, D. McCormick. Illustrated. Macmillan & Co. 


AFRICA HAS occupied so much public attention of late that it 
is. with a sense of novelty that we turn to a work on mid- Asia, 
Mr. McCormick has made this book with both pen and pencil, il- 
lustrating it very liberally with sketches which, however, are not 
of the highest artistic value. Even in his text we have drawi 
so to speak, rather than writing. In the winter of 1891, while 
pondering in his London studio on the difficulties of making a 
living by art, he was invited to join an exploring expedition in the 
Himalayas. Happy as a duck in water, he accepted. He trav- 
ersed the seas and canals dominated by Great Britain, and in a 
few weeks found himself on ‘‘the roof of the world.” The excel- 
lent map which follows the frontispiece from his pencil] shows that 
he reached high altitudes in the body as well as in spirits. The 
red line of travel passes over jagged mountains, tumbling rivers, 
alluvial plains, shining glaciers, and amid scenery whose spell of 
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color, form and physical beauty captivated him. It is this picto- 
rial quality in his narrative that makes it compelling and easy 
reading. The geographical data of the journey have been set 
forth by others. Here we have the impressions of one sensitive 
to the esthetic phases of the traveler's experiences. Yet, beside 
his susceptibility to the charm of every glorious landscape, the 
overpowering effect of vast, limitless distances and th: witchery 
of ever varying color and light, the author shows keen enjoyment 
of the fun at the marches and resting times. The contact of two 
races is always sure to be prolific in situations which have ele- 
ments of humor in them, and Mr. McCormick is one who has 
eyes to see and who, seeing, can chuckle within, even when it is 
Not polite or appropriate to smile visibly. Probably no more en- 
tertaining work on the Himalaya region has appeared than this 
artist's free, unstudied but interesting narrative. 





‘* The Story of the Solar System” 
Simply Told for General Readers, By George F. Chambers, F, R. A. S, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

THE IDEA OF this little book is excellent, but we regret to say 
that the execution is not commensurate, One ought not toexpect 
too much from such a work, but it is not unreasonable to demand 
that it should be free from absolute and important_errors, and 
that, so far as it goes, it should represent the existing state of 
knowledge and opinion, and not that of thirty or forty years ago, 
In both of these respects Mr. Chambers’s book is impeachable. 
The absolute errors, of which we have noted about a dozen in a 
rather cursory reading, may in great measure be due to simple 
carelessness, since some of them are contradicted by correct state- 
ments not many pages distant; but this is not so with all of them. 
In any case, they are unpardonable in a manual designed for 
** general readers,’’ who are not to be supposed able to recognize 
blunders and to correct them for themselves, As a specimen, for 
Space permits no extended exposition, we may instance page 9, 
where we find an elaborate diagram entitled ‘Inclination of the 
Planetary Orbits,” accompanied by a distinct statement in the 
text that the figure represents ‘* the inclinations of the orbits of 
the different planets'to the plane of the Ecliptic.” This is fol- 
lowed by a consistent application to the cases of Uranus and Nep- 
tune, misleading to absurdly untrue conclusions. The fact is 
that the figure represents the inclinations of the egua/ors of the 
respective planets to the planes of their orbits. Moreover, in the 
ease of Venus this inclination is given as 53°, according to a de- 
termination made by De Vico some fifty years ago, and long since 
discredited by later observations. 

As regards the inadequacy of the book in failing to represent 
the present state of knowledge, it is enough to call attention to the 
fact that in the chapter upon the Sun, which occupies thirty-nine 
pages, thirty pages are devoted solely to the spots, while the spec- 
troscope and its revelations are dismissed with barely three lines. 
‘ So in thechapter upon Comets, the peculiar character of their spec- 

tra is not even mentioned : the only allusion to the matter is in 
connection with a quotation from Sir John Herschel, where it is 
said that ‘‘ this passage was written of course before the spectro- 
scope had been brought to bear upon the ob-ervation of comets," 
If a new edition is ever called for, the work ought to be carefully 
revised by some competent person. It might very easily be made 
a capital little manual. 





** The Union College Practical Lectures" 
Vol. J, F,. Tennyson Neely. 

THE LECTURES PUBLISHED in this volume have been selected 
from those delivered in recent years at Union College, Schen- 
ectady, in the course instituted by Gen. Daniel Butterfield. 
They are by thirteen different lecturers, and treat a variety of 
topics—political, economical, scientific, etc. The opening one, 
by Gen, Michie of the West Point Military Academy, gives an 
account of that institution, of its course of studies and its place 
in our national economy. Another lecture of a military char- 
acter is that on military and martial law in the United States, by 
J. W. Clous, Deputy Judge Advocate General, which is quite an 
elaborate study of the subject, and gives as much information 
about it as any reader is likely to desire. Of the scientific lec- 
tures two, by Albon Man and Alonzo B. Cornell respectively, 
treat of the nature of electricity and the origin of the telegraph; 
while the third—by Dr. William A. Hammond,—is on the re- 
lation of brain and muscle to each other and to the life and use 
of the body as a whole. The remaining lectures are mostly on 
political and economical subjects. Mt. Bayard's remarks on poli- 
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tics and the duties of the citizen, though containing nothing new 
or striking, are sound and adapted to the times. 

Mr. Carnegie’s lecture on wealth and its uses is likely to attract 
as much attention as anything in the volume, and will well repay a 
thoughtful perusal. Mr, Carnegie maintains, as he has done be- 
fore, that it is better for a man to be born poor than rich, an 
opinion for which there is something to be said, but which cannot 
be accepted without some qualifications. Other lectures discuss 
the duties of a state governor, banking and currency, the postal 
service and diplomacy ; and there is also a timely one on the need 
of good roads, and another on architecture—the only one that 
treats of the fine arts, The lectures are better than we expected 
to find them when we opened the book, for they were not uni- 
versity lectures in the strict sense, but were open to the public. 
We learn from the introduction that the room in which they were 
delivered was too small to hold all the persons desiring to attend 
them, They show the tendency, now prevalent in this country, 
to widen the scope of college instruction, and to bring the stu- 
dents into closer touch with practical life, At the same time 
they may be taken, like similar lectures at other colleges, as a 
part of the University Extension movement, which aims to make 
the resources of the universities available to the genegal public, 
In both ‘respects the lectures and the volume in which they are 
printed will serve a useful purpose. 





Among the Poor 
1. Moody's Lodging-house, and Other Tenement Sketches. By Alvan F, 
Sanborn, Copeland & Day. a. feople We Fass. By Fulian 
Ralph. Illus, Harper & bros. 3. Gerry's Family. Ly James 
Otis, Illus, Estes & Lauriat, 


THE LATE Robert Louis Stevenson set the fashion in our day, 
for those who seek material for literature in intimate association 
with the very poorest and most wretched of humanity, in his 
famous voyage across the ocean in the steerage, and across the 
plains in an emigrant train. Precedent was not Jacking even to 
him, for George Borrow had made one of the most delightful 
books in the English tongue out of similar experience. Mr, Le- 
land has done almost as much, and who can forget the beggars 
in ‘* Gil Blas,”’ or Villon’s immortal Comrades? Therefore ex- 
planations should not be far to seek for Mr. Alvan Francis San- 
born’s masqueradings as a dirty tramp. But his recorded experi- 
ences were of such a character as to make one wonder whether 
the game was worth the candle, and it is almost ludicrous to con- 
trast his talesof the unspeakable filth and sordidness of ‘‘ Moody's 
Lodging-house "’ (1) and similar resorts with the exquisite appesr- 
ance of his book. Mr. Sanborn has considerably ‘* slicked-up” 
for his bow to the public, but be it said that he has told the very 
truth, as none can doubt who reads him. He fcund human na- 
ture variously arrayed, but always the same, among the ** hoboes” 
dwelling in the cheap lodging-houses of Boston, and he tells of 
his adventures with a simple and convincingly direct style that 
makes them altogether interesting to the curious reader, never for 
a moment parading as Haroun al Raschid in disguise, which might 
tempt a weaker man in such surroundings. The result is a com- 
plete natural history of the American tramp of .to-day, ard Mr. 
Sanborn should have tte laurel reserved for the author of every 
real monograph. 

Mr. Ralph, onthe other hand, has been among the poorest peo- 
ple in the regular way of his business during a twenty years’ ser- 
vice as a reporter for a New York newspaper. His observations, 
therefore, while they lack the romance attaching to Mr. Sanborn’s 
experiences in a disguise, may be trusted to be quite as practical 
and as absolutely true. Mr. Ralph has the true reporter's flair 
for a ‘‘ story,” and has cast his book (2) into the form of a few 
dramatic incidents, the like of which we might expect to read any 
day at the breakfast-table, for fortunately Mr. Ralph is not the 
last of picturesque newspaper writers, We have enjoyed his book 
more than Mr. Sanborn’s, for, while it suggests all the truth, it 
is not so scrupulous in unpleasant details. Moreover, there is an 
altogether delightful and instructive picture of the working of one 
of those political clubs, which, meeting over a saloon, controls a 

‘*deestrict” in New York politics and is a typical cog in the 
mighty machine which has so marvellously wrought the destinies 
of the metropolis. 

Another contribution to the literature of the tenement is from 
that staunch favorite of the readers of ‘* juveniles”"— Mr. Jemes 
Otis. His tale (3) is a wholesome and purely romantic little pic- 


ture of the life of a street waif, over which it is no shame to weep 
and laugh alternately as the heart-strings are played upon with a 
clever touch, . 
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Spring Announcements 

(Concluded from last week) 
Transatlantic Pub’g Co. 

‘* Lo-to-kah,” a collection of stories as told by the Indians, by 
Verner Z. Reed, illustrated by Charles Craig and L. Maynard 
Dixon; ‘‘ Memoirs of a Little Girl,” by Winifrid Johnes; ‘*A 
Society Woman on Two Continents,”’ by Sarah Brinton Mackin, 
with many portraits; ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” George Parsons 
Lathrop’s libretto for Walter Damrosch’s opera; ‘* The Hills," a 
sonnet, by Lloyd Mifflin, illustrated by Thomas Moran; ‘‘ The 
Third World,” by Henry Clay Fairman; and ‘* Missing: A 
Romance in Saragossa,”’ by Julius Chambers. 


Presbyterian Publication House 
‘* Divine Sovereignty and Human Freedom,” by the Rev. John 
T. Duffield; ‘‘ New Testament Conversions; or, The Manifold- 
ness of Conversion,” by the Rev. W. C. Roberts; and ‘‘ As Queer 
as She Could Be,” a story for young girls, by Jessie E, Wright. 








Ward, Lock & Bowden 
‘‘Coil and Current; or, The Triumphs of Electricity,” by S. 
Rawson; ‘‘Kriegspiel: the War Game,” by Francis Hynde 
Groome; and ‘‘ The Beautiful Wild Devil,” a new novel by Guy 
Boothby. 





Other Announcements 

Mr. Samuel White will publish through B. Edes, printer, Balti- 
more, a ‘‘ History of the American Troops during the Late War 
under the Command of Colonels Fenton and Campbell,” giving 
an account of the crossing of the Lake frcm Erie to Long Point; 
the crossing of Niagara by the troops under Gens, Gaines, Brown, 
Scott and Porter, etc. 

Ginn & Co. announce ‘* Southey’s Life of Nelson,” edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Albert F. Blaisdell. It will form 
a new volume of their series of Classics for Children, 


Among the recent and forthcoming publications of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society are ‘‘A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul,” by 
the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin; ‘‘ Aspects of Heaven,” by the Rev. 
Burdett Hart; a pocket edition of J, R. Macduff’s ‘‘ The Bow in 
the Cloud”’; ‘‘The Heroes of the South Seas,”’ by Martha B. 
Banks; and ‘‘ Three Fishing Boats,” talks to children, by the 
Rev. John C, Lambert. 

C. W. Bardeen will publish a new edition of ‘* Common- 
school Laws for Common-school Teachers,” greatly enlarged. 

The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society will 
issue for Easter ‘‘ A Rescued Madonna,” a novel, by Harriet A. 
Cheever, 

‘* The Age of Hildebrand,” being the filth volume of the ‘‘ Ten 
Epochs of Church History,” announced by the Christian Liter- 
ature Co., is the first to be published in that series. 

The American Baptist Publication Society will bring out on 
May 15 a cheap edition, bound in cloth, of ‘‘ Beautiful Joe.” 

Mr. Edward Arnold has added to his announcements for the 
season ‘* Worth While,” by F. F. Montrésor, and ‘‘ Hadjira,” a 
story, by a Turkish Lady. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Stratford Pigs.—Halliwell-Phillipps doubted whether there 
was any foundation for the tradition that the fever which proved 
fatal to Shakespeare was caused by a drinking-bout with Ben 
Jonson and Drayton. Fevers were then generally supy osed to be 
due to some excess in eating or drinking; but, as this shrewd 
critic suggests, it is more likely that Shakespeare’s fever had 
its origin in the pigsties and kindred nuisances known to have 
abounded in the immediate neighborhood of New Place. Strat- 
ford is a much cleaner place nowadays, but the pigs have recently 
been the subject of a lively discu in the town council. At 
one of the meetings Alderman Nason calkd attention to ‘‘the 
nuisance caused by the keeping of pigs in the town.” Others of 
the council agreed with him that the creatures in certain quarters 

Were very malodorous; but others expressed a doubt whether the 
“terrible smells” were entirely due to this cause. The Mayor 
assured the council that the matter should be looked into, and no 
irmal action was taken. The Hera/d thinks that the complain- 
ants were ‘‘a little hard upon the pigs,’ and that these ** have 
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had powerful rivals in the public drains.” 
** Let equal justice be done to all nuisances.” 


It adds, very sagely,. 


A Pseudo-Shakespearian Play.—A correspondent in Kansas 
City asks for informatign concerning the following play, which hé 
finds «dvertised thus at the back of ‘‘ The Cornish Squire,” pub- 
lished in London in 1734 :— 

** The Double Falsehood ; or, The Distrest Lovers. A Play, as it ig 
acted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane, Written originally by Mr, 
W. Shakespeare; and now revised and adapted to the stage by Mr. Theo~ 
bald, the author of Shakespeare restored.” 

This play, published in 1728 by Theobald as Shakespeare’s, ig 
founded on the story of Cardenio in ‘* Don Quixote,” and, as Dyce 
and other critics believe, was probably written by Shirley. For 
an account of the play, see Genest’s ‘‘English Stage,” vol. i,. 
page lix. Theobald did adapt ‘* Richard 11.” for the stage in 1720, 





Sir Henry Irving and.‘* Macbeth.” —A correspondent, whose: 
address is not given, asks :— 

**Is not Henry Irving’s presentation of Macbeth much older than Mr,. 
Tolman’s article in Zhe AWantic? I find it in George Fletcher's ‘Char- 
acter Studies'fn Macbeth,’ published in '47, also in William Maginn’s- 
‘Shakespeare Papers,’ written much earlier than its publication in 's59, 
Other people may like it, but it quite does away with the temptation and’ 
fall of Macbeth, which seem to me the real tragedy of the drama. Does 
Lady Macbeth need any such sophistry to make her great? Mrs, Kemble 
says :—‘ Nothing, indeed, can be more wonderfully perfect than Shakes-- 
peare's delineation of the evil nature of these two human souls—the evil 
strength of the one, and the evil weakness of the other. The woman's 
wide-eyed, bold, collected leap into the abyss makes us gulp with terror 5: 
while we watch the man’s blinking, shrinking, clinging slide into it, with 
@ protracted agony akin to his own,’” 

It is true that Fletcher and Maginn refer to the imaginative and 
poetical side of Macbeth’s character; but, if I remember right, 
neither of them describes him as ‘‘ revelling in the enjoyment of 
his fervid and poetic imagery,” as Sir Henry does—an expression 
which, if not a reminiscence of Prof. Tolman’s ‘‘revels in poetry,” 
etc. (see The Critic of 7 Dec. 1895), is certain'y a curious coinci- 
dence. I did not say that Prof, Tolman was the first to allude to 
Macbeth as a ‘‘ poet,” but, so fer as 1 am aware, he was the first 
to assume that the man found peculiar pleasure in poetizing upon 
his own criminality. Mrs, Kemble’s essay on ‘* Macbeth” (from 
which my friend quotes one of the most striking sentences) is a 
remarkable piece of criticism; though I am inclined to think that 
she paints the lady in some respects blacker than she was. 


** Cortolanus"’ and ‘' Troilus and Cressida” in the Temple Edt= 
tion. —These are the latest issues in this dainty ard scholarly edi+ 
tion, which I have so often commended. It is high praise to say 
that the successive volumes keep fully up to the standard of the 
first in every respect. The frontispiece of the ‘‘Coriolanus” is @ 
view of the Roman Forum; that of the ‘* Troilus and Cressida” 
is from an old print of the Swan Theatre. (Macmillan & Co.). 





The Lounger 

PADEREWSKI is said to have discovered strange and beautiful 
melodies in the music of the Chinese. He not only declares that 
it is harmonious, but also that it shows an advanced instead of a 
crude state of musical development. Marsick, the violinist, on the 
contrary, can find neither form, beauty nor artinit, If Chinese 
is anything like Japanese music, I am inclined to agree with Pad- 
erewski. Miss Clara Louise Kellogg discovered some exquisite 
melodies in the Japanese music that was played here about twenty- 
five years ago by the troupe of jugglers of which Japanese Tommy 
was the bright particular star. Miss Kellogg wrote out these 
melodies, which were published in 7Ae Century in the days when 
it was Scribner's, 1 doubt if I should have been able to discover 
these melodies without Miss Kellogg's aid, but after she had writ~ 
ten them out it was easy enough to recognize them. I should 
suggest to Paderewski that he take one or two of these melodies 
and make them the theme of a nocturne. There is one of them 
that might have been taken out of a page of Beethoven. 


* * * 


Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER has made a success in this country 
with his coster songs, as I well knew he would. It was argued 


by some people that Americans, though they might enjoy him in 
London, surrounded by his own element, would not care for him 
ovet here. I confess that I could not see the force of this argu 
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ment, Artis art, and human nature is human nature, no matter 
‘how you surround them. Mr. Chevalier is the greatest artist in 
his line now before the public. He is the Charles Dickens of the 
humble coster, and the way he has brought out the pathos and 
‘the picturesqueness of that strange class, avoiding any sugges- 
tion of vulgarity, is a lesson that might be studied with profit by 
some of the younger generation of authors. Who misses hear- 
ing him while he is in this country, misses a new and interesting 
experience, , : 


* * * 

THE CURRENT NUMBER of The Strand Magazine has an il- 
{ustrated article on American writers in London, from which this 
portrait of Mrs, Burnett is taken. 


It is not a very recent one, if 
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I-may judge by the sleeves, and by what mark can you more cor- 
rectly judge the various decades in a woman’s life? Mrs. Burnett 
is not one of those writers who scorn the dictates of fashion. If 
this was a recent picture, the sleeves would be the most conspicuous 
‘part of thedress, It must have been taken at least ten years ago. 
As a likeness it is well enough, fora woman's face is not as change- 
able as her dress. It does not, however, look much like the por- 
trait of Mrs. Burnett published in Ze Crétic about fourteen years 
ago, from a sketch from life by Mr. Frank Fowler, Then Mrs. 
Burnett was a slight young woman with a wealth of golden hair 
hanging over her shoulders. Time and good living have rounded 
out her figure, which has now, judging from this picture, all the 
dignified solidity of the prosperous British matron. 1 remember 


Mrs, Burnett when she came to New York, some twenty-five years | 


ago. She was then a slip of a girl in her teens, but had already 
“written some striking stories; her best, ‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie's,” 
“was written very soon after this. 1 don’t think that Mrs, Burnett 
has done anything better than her early work, unless it be parts 
of her latest story, ‘‘A Lady of Quality,” 

he 


Mr, A. B. WAKELEY, the dramatic critic of the London 
wate in writing of Mr, John ,Davidson’s translation of M. 
Francois Coppée’s ‘‘ For the Crown,” does not think that all the 
success of the London production belongs to the translator. It 
seems to him that the play has ‘‘ inherent qualities—a clear issue, 
a rapid action, one thrilling situation and a fine romantic flavor, — 
which would secure it a favorable hearing in any form.” He 
admits that it failed through a bad translation in America, and 
,then crushes us by adding:—‘‘But so many good things pass 
d ed in America. America, I understand, prefers 
4 ‘s Aunt’.to Pinero, America, I remember, turned 
*La Dame aux Camélias’ into ‘Camille.’ America bred the 
pestilence of ér#dbyztis, that horrid foot-and-mouth disease. Ide- 
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cline to admit America as an argument.” Mr, Wakeley is banter- 
ing, no doubt, but at the same time I beg to remind him that we 
do not prefer ‘‘Charley’s Aunt” to Pinero, and that, even if we 
did breed ‘‘ the pestilence of ¢ré/byitis,"" we got the virus from 
— where the plague seems to be raging with even more 
violence than it did in this country. I am sorry that Mr. Wake- 
ley declines to admit ‘‘ America as an argument,” for as an argu- 
ment she is quite capable of dealing knock-down blows. 
* * * 

A. FRIEND writes me apropos of The Critic's review of Sénya 
Kovalévsky’s novel, ‘‘Vera Barantzova,”’ that it was not for want of 
an opportunity that the book was not published long ago in this 
country. About a year since, a Russian friend called his atten- 
tion to the book (which, in the Russian edition printed by the 
uncensured press in Geneva, is called ‘‘ The Nihilist’), and sug- 
gested that he should make a translation, He delayed doing so 
at once, but went to work when the *' Recollections ” appeared. 
When about half way through the translation, he submitted it to 
a well-known New York publisher, with a synopsis of the re- 
mainder. In the course of a week he received the MS, back with 
the criticism that the story was pretty; but lacked strength. It 
was then tried upon another publisher with like results. He 
even tried it upon a Chicago publisher, -still with no encourage- 
ment, and the MS. now lies tucked away in his desk. This 
merely goes to show that what one publisher thinks worth pub- 
lishing another declines. The situation is not a new one, but it 
is always interesting. 






*- * & 


MY CORRESPONDENT CALLS my attention to the fact that the 
story, as finally translated and published, is not the work of 
Sénya Kovalévsky. The Geneva edition, which is said to be the 
only one available in the original since the book is not ‘‘allowed” 
in Russia, contains an introductory note of considerable im- 
portance, which the translator has evidently neglected to give. In 
this note it is stated that the matefials for the story were found 
in three manuscripts among Sdénya’s papers. In its present form 
the novel is, therefore, a compilation, It is interesting to know 
that Sénya wrote ‘‘ Vera” originally for publication in an American 
periodical, and discontinued the story when she found that it was 


not wanted. 
x * * 


THE ACCOMPANYING portrait of Celia Thaxter was taken in 
1855, and is the property of her publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 


































Mifflin & Co. A review of her Letters, published by this house, 
will be found on page 209 of thisnumber, = 
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The Fine Arts 
Millais’s Portrait of Himself 

THE Urrizit GALLERY at Florence is fortunate in the posses- 

sion of a long series of portraits of famou; artists, foreign as 

well as native, painted by themselves, by request of the di- 





rectors of the Gallery. Among the moderns represented in this 
distinguished list are the late President of the Royal Academy of 
England, Lord Leighton, and his successor, Sir John Everett 
Millais, The accompanying copy of Millais’s portrait of himself 
is reproduced from a photograph by Alinari, published in the 
March number of 7he Artist. 





Loie Fuller and the Poetry of Color 
THERE IS even more of the nore of color than of the poetry 
of motion in Miss Fuller’s dances, but the beauty of the color 
effects depends greatly on the forms given to the floating drapery 
by the movements of arms and body, and these are always graceful 
as well asskilful. Indeed, the whole display, in its representative 
character, might easily become vulgar and ineffective, if made by 
an awkward or unintelligent person. A dance of this artistic 
sort has its own limitations and conventions, and a certain 
amount of good-will and imagination on the part of the spectator 
is necessary, here as in every other art, if he is to receive the 
desired impression. But, at times, as in the Fire Dance, the 
picture is realistic enough to ber ized by the most matter- 
of-fact spectator, Standing on a disk of plate-glass let into the 
stage, the dancer, who keeps her clouds of drapery always in 
motion, receives from below as well as from above an intense 
flame-colored illumination, which shines through the moving 
folds so that the deepest reds, as in an actual conflagration, are in 
front and in the middle of the mass of simulated flames. The 
light being very intense, the shadows are so also, and by stepping 
back afew inches the dancer makes her figure entirely invisible, 
or, bending forward, makes the head alone surrounded by 
a halo of fire. As she makes her exit, a few folds of the drapery, 
only, catch the light, and the flames appear to separate and 
flicker out, one by one. 
In the more elaborate dance called .‘‘ The Sky,” the various 
ss and effects figure sunset, the stars, lightning, the clouds, 
Aurora Borealis, the stars at dawn, and morning. In this case 
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the electric rays are sometimes thrown on the figure through per- 
forated screens, which produce spots or streaks of light falling 
on the unseen but constantly moving drapery. If these pictures 
were kept a trifle too long before the eye, the means used to pro- 
duce them would become too apparent, If they were changed 
too quickly, their meaning might not be grasped. Here, then, 
artistic judgment is required to vary the effects continually with- 
out confusion, In the Butterfly Dance, which is the most beautiful 
and probably the most difficult, the dancer runs to and fro on the 
darkened stage to get her 200 yards of gauze in motion. She 
appears to control it absolutely, once it is in the air, making it 
take the form of wings half closed, full spread, fluttering, soaring, 
or drifting before the breeze. The opening dance, ‘' Night,” 
and the last, ‘* The Nile Lily,” are comparatively characterless. 
Tae colored lights, coming from either side, from in front, 
from overhead and beneath, produce at times very pleasing and 
unexpected harmonies. In one figure, where thedancer envelopes 
herself in helical folds, the upper surface of these folds is lit with 
flame color, the under with green, resulting in curious, mingled 
tones where the one color shines through the other. In part of 
the Butterfly (or, rather, moth) Dance, two broad antennz, rising 
from the head, are tinged with a pale tint of rose color, while the 
outspread wings are of pale green veined and mottled with violet, 
Sheets of opalescent stained-glass, in which many colors have 
bsen run harmoniously together, appear to be used in some cases, 
giving, as. a consequence of the motion, a play of shifting and 
blending tints of rose, fr purple, turquoise, crimson and scarlet 
that rivals the famous description of the metamorphosis of Lamia 
in Keats’s poem—which might afford ‘‘ La Loie” a more striking 
motive than even Salome: The invention shown in her present 
dances would, no doubt, prove equal to the creation of such a ré/e, 


Drawings by Hokusai 
AN EXHIBITION of more than 100 original drawings by Hoku- 

sai, perhaps the best-known and most appreciated of Japanese 
painters in Europe and America, was held in the art gallery of 

the Century Club on.Mar, 12, It included examples of all periods 

of the artist’s long and versatile career, from the early drawings 

in the manner of Europsan thirteenth-centuty miniatures to the 

impressionistic work of his old age, when the master was accus- 

tomed to sign himself ‘‘the fabulously old man infatuated with | 
painting.” Though all had..a certain charm of color and of 

decorative composition, the drawings that accord best with 

m >dern Occidental tastés were quick sketches, in India-ink and a 

few slight tints, of simple subjects, such as a hen and chickens, 

wonderfully lifelike, though the brush-strokes might be counted 

on the fingers; a jar of sake and a slice of smoked mackerel; an 

old man waiting for his tea-kettle to boil, and numerous sketches 

of those special favorites among the ‘‘ household gods,"’ Daikoka 
and Ebisu. 





The New French Postage-Stamp 
M, GRASSET, the well-known artist, is the author of the ac- 
companying sketch for the néw French postage-stamp. It will 
be heartily welcomed by all friends of things artistic, to whom 
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the conventional ugliness of the postage-stamps of most of the 
governments of the world has long been an eyesore. The only 
government that has hitherto paid attention to the artistic beauty 
of its postage-stamps is, appropriately enough, that of Greece, 
The accompanying reproduction of the design is from 7hz Sketch, 








Art Notes 


AN EXHIBITION, held on Mar. 19 at the Manhattan Club, of 
pictures belonging to members, included two important decorative 
studies by Delacroix, ** Euridice Gathering Flowers” and ‘‘ Juno 
beseeching Eolus,”’ both very fine in color and action when seen 
from a proper distance, but very summary in execution. There were 
several good examples of the late George Inness, ‘‘ The Life Line” 
and other remarkable marine subjects, by Winslow Homer, an 
interesting Roybet, ‘‘ Louis XI. Hunting,” the late George 
Fuller’s well-known ‘‘ Romany Girl,” and good examples of most 
of the principal painters of the French landscape school. 


—George Richmond, the English portrait-painter, who died in 
London on March 19, was born in 1809. He was a pupil of the 
Royal Academy, was elected an A. R. A. in 1857, and an R. A. 
in 1867. In 1847 he was appointed by Mr. Gladstone a member 
of the Council of the Government Schools of Design. He painted 
nearly 3000 portraits, 


—At the first day’s sale of the oil-paintings of the late Alexandre 
Dumas, says the London 7Zimes, the sixteen Vollons (fére)—a 
particularly fine series—went at an average of 33cof., one piece, 
a ‘*still life,” representing a plate of pears, apples, grapes, and a 
decanter half {ull of wine, being sold for 12,500f. Asmall Troyon 
fetched 7900f. There were thirteen Taessarts, which averaged 
2800f. . A St. Paul, by Meissonier, painted to illustrate Cuimer's 
bi Evangiles,” was sold for quite all it was worth, 1osof. A life- 
size nude made by Jules Lefevre, one of the finest canvases, was 
fought over, and finally realized 13,500f, Almost equal inter- 
est was aroused by a delightful painting of large size by Fro- 
mentin, rightly held by the art'st to be «ne of his most important 
works. It fetched 10,600f. Géricault's own portrait went for 
2250f.; three superb Jules Duprés for 6900f., 7900f., and 4000f, 
respectively; a nude by Lucien Doucet for 1400f.; and a strange 
painting by Delacroix, ‘‘ King Rodrigues after the Battle of the 
Guadalete,” for only 3000f., although a canvas painted in two or 
three hours during a costume féte given by Alexandre Dumas fére 
under the conditions related in his memoirs, and possessing, there- 
fore, a curious special interest apart from its superior technical 
merits. One Corot of great and characteristic beauty brought 
11,000f,, and a smaller and less interesting one 2450f. These are 
the most remarkable lots of the first day of a sale which realized 


‘198, 000f, and was attended by a large and distinguished gather-: 


ing of Parisians. It should not be forgotten, in estimating the 
success of this afternoon's sale, that twice during his lifetime 
Dumas had sold many of his pictures by auction. As reported in 
these columns last week, the author's copy of ‘' L’Affaire Clémen- 
ceau,” illustrated in water-colors, by Meissonier, Heilbuth, Beau- 
mont, Leloir, Boulanger and Vibert, brought $5000, 

—An exhibition of a collection of etchings, dry-points and 
mezzotints by Francis Seymour Haden was opened in the Print 
Department of the Museum of Fine Arts on March 26, to be con- 
tinued until May 17. 

—A special exhibition of the Tiffany favrile blown glass, 
which has already been described in these columns, is now open 
in the show-rooms of the Tiffany Glass Co., and is well worth 
seeing. The iridescent and metallic lustre of the material is 
turned to artistic account in many charming specimens, in which 
a coating of glass of another quality has been engraved so as to 
produce designs of seaweeds, grass, fishes and flowers, The 
Company has issued a short chronology of glass- making, illus- 
trated with half-tone engravings of some of its most remarkable 
specimens, printed on Japanese paper. 

—Mr, J. W. Alexander, who sailed for Paris on Saturday last, 
took with him a commission to paint six large tympani for the 
— Library. His subject will be the making of 

s. 

—On March 20 Governor Morton signed the French Bill, which 
vides that no piece of sculpture or work of art shal] be erected 
y the city of New York without the approval of the Mayor, the 
President of the Board of Aldermen and the Presidents of the 
National Sculpture Society and the Municipal Art Society. The 
first good result of this will be that the Heine Fountain will not 

be erected in New York. 

—About two dozen new lithographs by Mr. Whistler, together 
with others by Watts, Salomon, Hill, Alma Tadema, the late 
Lord Leighton and other well-known British artists, are on ex- 
hibition at Wunderlich’s gallery. The Whistlers include a very 
clever sketch of a crowded street, ‘The Fair Lyme Regis,” a 
very good drawing of picturesque architecture in ‘‘ The Priest's 
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House, Rouen,” an effective interior with figures, ‘‘ The Duet,” 
and many slight but clever studies and sketches of street archi- 
tecture, blacksmiths at their work, and other subjects. 


—A statue of Byron, executed by the French sculptors Chapu 
and Falguiére at the expense of the late M. Demetrius Skylitsis of 
London, was recently unveiled in the Zappeion Park at Athens, 
by the King of Greece. The statue, which is of Carrara marble, 
represents Greece crowning Byron with a laurel branch, while a 
young Greek below stretches his arms in newly found liberty. 
On the pedestal is the inscription, ‘‘ Hellas to Byron.” 





The Woman’s Bible 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


ON JANUARY 25th you printed acommunication, signed Annie 
Bronson King (Oxford, England), in which the writers of ** The 
Woman's Bible” are attacked. They have published Part L., 
comprising comments on the Pentateuch, and are now busy on 
Part II., extending to the Book of Ezra. Our critic thinks that 
the women who compose the Committee are not fitted for the work 
they have undertaken. She says :— 

‘* While the great scholars of Europe, the Oriental linguists, the an- 
thropologists, the students of the monuments and the manuscripts, have 
been adding patiently, year after year, to the store of the world’s knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew Scriptures, their discoveries have been almost 
wholly ignored in the teaching which has been given to the great mass of 
the American people. Sometimes this learning has been drawn upon 
in the pulpit, but it cannot be denied that there has been no attempt to 
diffuse it by Sunday-school or Bible teaching. Had these women re- 
ceived that better understanding of the Bible which the patient toil of 
the nineteenth-century scholar has brought us, theirs had never been 
compiled,” 

To appreciate what these learned. scholars have done; to have 
gathered statistics for an intelligent opinion on this wide-spread 
ignorance of the American people, and with one glimpse of the 
comments on the Pentateuch to measure the capacity of the thirty 
women on the Revising Committee, altogether argues such varied 
and remarkable ability that we fain would urge Miss King to join us 
and infuse into our counsels the needed wisdom. She need not 
be ashamed of such coadjutors. The Committee consists of six 
authors of very good books, of a dozen public speakers, of three 
editors of well-established papers, of three Reverends, who grad- 
uated at theological seminaries with honors. It is fair tosuppose 
they were well versed in historical data and Biblical criticism. 
They were ordained and established as pastors over congrega- 
tions and have preached acceptably for many years. The capac-, 
ity of the Committee is equal to the work proposed, which is 
simply to comment, in plain English, on the few texts relating 
to woman, and to ascertain her status, as a factor, in the Scrip- 
tures. As she is mentioned in only one-tenth part of the Old 
and New Testaments, the work is by no means Herculean. 
Moreover, as we accept the last version of 1888, the result of the 
labors of wise men in different centuries, there is no necessity of 
our being scientists, linguists, archeologists learned in monu- 
ments and manuscripts. 

Reading the Book with our own unassisted common sense, we 
do not find that the Mother of the race is exalted and dignified in 
the Pentateuch, The female half of humanity rests under the 
ban of general uncleanness, Even a female kid is not fit for a 
burnt offering to the gods. ‘Women are denied the consecrated 
bread and meat, and not allowed to enter the holy places in the 
temples. Woman is made the author of sin, cursed in her 
maternity, subordinated in marriage, and a mere afterthought in 
creation. It is very depressing to read such sentiments emanat- 
ing from the brain of man, but to be told that the good Lord said 
and did all the monstrous things described in the Pentateuch, 
makes woman's position sorrowful and helpless. The wife of 
the Scotch peasant, sitting in her cottage door, reading her Bible 
in the twilight hour, suggested a new trend of thought to the 
Bishop who asked her if she enjoyed the good Book? ‘‘Nay! 
nay! Reverend Sir, when I think of the evil woman has done, and 
for which there is no remedy, I am ashamed that I was born. I 
am sorry the good Lord ever wrote the Book, and told the men 
what He did. It gives them an excuse to treat all women with con- 
tempt and cruelty.” : 

It was to speak to such as these that ‘‘ The Woman’s Bib'e” 
was proposed. The first step in the elevation of women under 
all systems of religion is to convince them that the great Spirit of 
the Universe is in no way responsible for any of these absurdities. 
If the Bible is a message from Heaven to Humanity, neither lan- 
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guage nor meaning should be equivocal, If the salvation of our 
souls depends on obedience to its commands, it is rank injustice 
to mike scholars and scientists the only medium of communica- 
tion between God and the mass of the people. ‘* The Woman's 
Bible’ comes to the ordinary reader like a real benediction. It 
tells her the good Lord did not write the Book; that the garden 
scene is a fable; that she is in no way responsible for the laws of 
the Universe. The Christian scholars and scientists will not tell 
her this, for they see she is the key to the situation. Take the 
snake, the fruit-tree and the woman from the tableau, and we have 
no fall, nor frowning Judge, no Inferno, no everlasting punish- 
ment, —hence no need of a Savior. Thus the bottom falls out of 
the whole Christian theology. Here is the reason why in all the 
Biblical researches and higher criticisms, the scholars never touch 
the position of woman. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
26 West 61st Street, New York, 29 Feb. 1896, 





London Letter 


THE NEw Savoy opera is an unqualified success. Mr. Gilbert’s 
book, it is true, shows signs of a slight weariness in humor. 
There is a good deal of business about a sausage-roll which seems 
to strain the thin thread of absurdity toits furthest capacity ; and here 
and there the machinery of the Gilbertian method is unnecessarily 
appar.nt. S.ill, the piece is s0 admirably played that any little 
shortcomings are all but concealed, and Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
music is in his own most popular vein, Mr, Passmore, of whom I 
spoke last week, has added another to the list of his successes, and 
bids fair to become as popular with Savoy audiences as was Mr. 
Grossmith a few years.ago. Much of the spirit of ‘* The Grand 
Duke” is due to his energy and unflagging humor. 

It will be interesting to see how Mr, Albert Chevalier fares in 
America. His career among the London music-halls has been 
very singular. In 1890 he was playing ‘‘old men” and comic 
character parts with Mr. George Alexander at the Avenue The- 
atre; and, though his cleverness was acknowledged, he was not 
regarded as in any way out of the common. The notion of the 
coster-song occurred to him, however; and, from his first appear- 
ance at the Pavilion, he at once became the talk of thetown. For 
two years his was the most popular ‘‘turn” of the evening ; and, 
after he had sung whatever new songs were on his list, the ever- 
green ‘‘ Wot Cheer” was regularly demanded, Then he took to 
sentiment, encouraged (I believe) by one or two young men-of- 
letters, who were pretending to take the music-hall seriously ; and 
very soon his Muse grew maudlin and rankly sentimental. The 
last time 1 heard him on a London stage, he was scarcely listened 
to at all; and the apathy of the audience had an obvious effect 
upon him. He lacked life and thie old color. No doubt, he will 
return to both in America. If his ‘*coster” dialect be not too 
insular and local for a New York public, Mr. Chevalier is safe to 
charm. For, to those who have not seen him, he is always a 
**revelation’’; and, despite the attempt at spoiling him which was 
made in his heyday by the young critics of the ‘‘halls,” he re- 
mains an artist to his finger-tips. All his old friends here will 
wish him the best of luck upon the other side. 

Since Dr. Robertson Nicoll set the fashion of *‘ discovering " 
new authors, every journalist has been inspired with the spirit of 
a literary Columbus. The thing is foolishness and a stumblir g- 
block, and reaches its culmination when Mr. Grant Allen claims 
to have ‘‘ discovered "’ Robert Louis Stevenson! However, when 
the newspapers are full of paragraphs about Mr. Stephen Crane 
and his future arrangements, and half the editors are eloquent of 
what they are going to do for the author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of 
Courage,” it is not uninteresting to remember who it was that 
first gave Mr, Crane a lift in London. The ‘‘discoverer” of Mr. 
Crane, then, was Mr. Clement K. Shorter. Longbefore his ‘‘ Red 
Badge” was in the publisher’s hands, Mr. Shorter had published 
‘One or two short stories by Mr. Crane in that library of period cals 
which issues weekly and monthly from the purlieus of St. Clement 
Dane’s. Mr. Shorter was first introduced to Mr. Crane's work 
through the medium of the Bacheller Syndicate of New York, 
and he at once recognized its promise, though several other lead- 
ing editors professed to see nothing init. I have often said in 
these letters that Mr. Shorter is a long-witted editor. Here is 
another example of a somewhat typical nature. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has at last adopted the course so long 
threatened by Miss Marie Corelli, and has set up as publisher of 
his own books, With the first of the budget is given away a 
tractate, entitled ‘Is Barabbas a Necessity?” in thecharacteristic- 
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ally Ercles’ vein of its militant author. It is personal, of course, 
and intensely amusing. I h ar, too (but as yet am unable to 
procure the. pamphlet), that a satire called ‘* The Little Gods of 
Grub Street ” has appeared, bearing in'ernal evidence of proceed- 
ing from the same source as the notorious ‘' Silver Domino.” The 
last effort of that.collaboration fell so flat that it seemed scarcely 
likely we should have more of these witless satirists. . However, 
the event proves otherwise, and, if the book is procurable, there 
may be more to say of it next week. 

Great regret has been felt in London at the news of the death, 
in Cincinnati, of Mr. Henry Howe, one.of the oldest and most 
respected members of the theatrical profession, Howe had in- 
sisted upon accompanying Sir Henry Irving upon his American 
tour, and seemed in excellent health and spirits when he left Eng- 
land. He was nearly eighty-four, however, and the risk was felt 
to be considerable. The justice of the apprehension is proved by 
the result. Henry Howe, whose real name was Hutchinson, was 
born of a Quaker family on 31 March, 1812, and ran away from 
home to join the stage. He played with Macready, and in his 
time filled every male rd/e-in ‘* The Lady of Lyons,” He also 
formed one of the Haymarket staff under Ben Webster, Buck- 
stone and J. S. Clarke, remaining forty years at that theatre, 
For the last fifteen years he had been at the Lyceum, Hisrooms 
in the Strand were filled with curios and old theatrical engravings; 
and it was his delight to send his memory wandering amid his 
stage reminiscences of the last half-century. He wasa genial and 
a good old man, and leaves many friends to regret his loss, and to 
remember his pleasant conversation, 

Mr. S. R. Crockett paida passing visit to London this week, 
He has just completed a story of about 10,000 words, which will 
appear in the May number of 7he Windsor Magazine. Other- 
wise, he has been prificipally playing golf. Mr.. Rudyard Kipling 
is expected here during the spring, but I believe that itis at least 
premature to say, as several papers have, that he intends to sete. 
tle permanently in England, It is not very probable, in any case; 
for Mr. Kipling, like Tennyson, fully appreciates the advantages 
of a sense of remoteness. 

LONDON, 13 March 1896. 


The Literary Gossip 
(Harfers' Weekly) 
1 DO not know what Byron wrote— 
No time to read I've had: 


But he’s the man whose foot was clubbed, 
And morally was bad, 


I've never read up Shakespeare— 
I have too much work for that: 
But I am quite familiar 
With his tendency to ‘‘ bat.” 


I don’t recall a single bit 
Of Mr. Shelley’s rhyme, 

But he’s the man who tried to have 
Two spouses at one time. 


ARTHUR WAUGH, 


They say that Pope was pretty good— 
I've never seen his work; 

But he’s the humpbacked fellow 
With a tongue just like a dirk. 


I’ve not perused a line of Poe, 
But I know what I think: 

He is the man that couldn't write 
Until he'd had a drink, 


And so, you see, upon the whole, 
I've really somehow got 

A good idea of all the queer 
And literary lot. 


And while I could not lecture quite 
To please the learnéd mind, 

I sort of think I'd captivate 
The ‘* Sewing Circle ” kind. 


So, Dorcases, take notice: 

You can help a struggling mate 
By subscribing to her lectures 

**On the Failings of the Great.” 








Thomas Hughes 


Tomas HuGHES, the author of ‘‘Tom Brown,” died at 
ton, in the evening of March 22. He was born at 
Uffington, Berks, 23 Oct. 1823, and entered Rugby ten years 
later. In 1841 he entered Oriel College, Oxford, taking his de- 
gree of B, A. in 1845. In 1848 he was called to the bar at Lin- 
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coln’s Inn, becoming a member of the Chancery Bar. ‘‘ Tom 
Brown's School-days,”’ that classic of English school-life, was pub- 
lished in 1856, and was followed two years later by ‘‘Tom Brown 
at Oxford.” Mr. Hughes was made a Q. C. in 1869 and a 
County Court judge in 1882. His early association with Maurice 
and Kingsley in the work of social and sanitary reform among the 
London pert resulted in his election to Parliament at the general 
election for Lambeth in 1865. He was returned from Frome in 
1868, which he continued to represent till 1874, always taking 
an active part in debates on the relations of capital and labor. In 
the general election of 1874 he stood for Marylebone, but retired 
on the day before the poll was taken. During our Civil War he 
actively supported the cause of the Union, lending his pen to the 
spread of a better understanding of the issues at stake, and after 

war, in 1870, he visited us. Some ten years later, he found- 
ed Rugby Colony in Tennessee, but it was not a suecess. 

That ‘‘Tom Brown” was a picture of Dean Stanley in his 
early days is now well known; and the correctness of Judge 
Hughes’s portrait of Dr. Thomas Arnold is as generally recog- 
nized, Besides ‘‘Tom Brown,” Judge Hughes published the 
following works: ‘‘The Scourings of the White Horse,” ‘‘ Alfred 
the Great,” ‘‘Our Old Church—What Shall We Do With It?” 
‘*The Manliness of Christ,” ‘‘ Account of the Lockout of En- 

eers,” ‘‘ Religio Laici,"’ ‘‘ The Cause of Freedom: Which is 
its Champion in America, the North or the South?” ‘‘ Memoir of 
a Brother,” ‘* The Condition and Prospects of the Church of Eng- 
land,” ‘‘ Rugby, Tenn. : Being some Account of the Settlement 
Founded on the Cumberland Plateau by the Board of Aid to Land 
Ownership,” a ‘‘Memoir of Daniel Macmillan,’ ‘‘Gone to 
Texas,” ‘‘ James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester,"’ *‘ David 
Livingstone” and ‘‘ Vacation Rambles,”. The picture given here 
is from the 7ribune. Next week The Critic will consider Judge 
Hughes's work and its place in English life and letters. 


‘*Sloh”’ and ‘ Slog ’’ Again 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


My delay in answering the remarks of the reviewer of Henry's 
Grammar (7he Critic, 4 May 1895) was due to the feeling that 
it was perhaps best to ignore them, inasmuch as an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar need but read them to know how the matter lies. As I 
find, however, that certain persons unfamiliar with the subject 
construed my silence as a sign of yielding, I beg of you the space 
to set the matter right. 

The case in brief is this. In words of which old-English san 
may be taken as atype, Verner’s law would require 4 in two forms 
of the indicative, but g in the psoas four (one singular and 
three plural), as also in all six forms of the subjunctive. The 
two forms with 4 early followed the analogy of those ing, and 
thus obliterated the working of Verner’s law (Cook's Sievers 
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§§380,392,2). As stated in my letier of 10 April 1895, Cosijn 
found but one instance of s/é/ in eatly West-Saxon, and that an 
explainable one, but the reviewer evidently does not know that a 
reference to Cosijn settles the matter. In late West-Saxon final 
g often became 4 by a new phonetic law, and thus s/dg, etc., 
regained their old forms (Cook’s Sievers §214). Sievers even 
warns the learner not to confound this 4 with the original 4 due 
to Verner’s law. This Skeat, however, inadvertently did when 
he wrote his ‘‘ Principles,” but there can be no doubt that he will 
draw a line through the unfortunate footnote as soon as his at- 
tention is directed to the matter. The reviewer, having unluck- 
ily read Skeat’s footnote, repeated it as a criticism of Henry. 

In other words, the matter is not atall in dispute. Every 
Anglo-Saxon scholar knows that the facts are as stated above. 
The consolation that the reviewer draws from references to two or 
three books is purely imaginary. Hall's dictionary contains not 
a word against what I have said, and, had the reviewer looked up. 
the references that Hall makes, he would have found them to 
give exactly my account of the matter, Tne two cases of slik 
that the reviewer found in Sweet’s vocabulary are in /ate West- 
Saxon texts, as he should have known. They are of the only 
cases of the preterit singular of the word in Sweet’s book: in the 
early West-Saxon texts the reviewer will find s/gg, for example, 
in the third line of the very first piece in the book, in the seventieth 
line of the fifth, and perhaps elsewhere, for Sweet does not pretend 
to cite in his vocabulary all forms in his texts. The-case is, of 
course, just the same with Bright's Reader, as it would be useless. 
to point out. What Sweet and Bright regard as the early West- 
Saxon forms may be seen by a reference to §§258, 128 of the former 
and §88d and Note 2 of the latter. : 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., 10 March 1896, GEORGE HEMPL. 





The Library Site 


THE TRUSTEES of the New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden Foundations, have selected the old Reservoir in Fifth 
Avenue at Forty-second Street as the site for the new library 
building. They have presented to Mayor Strong a formal address, 
asking the city authorities to grant the site, A public hearing on 
the question was given by the Mayor on March 25, at which he 
expressed his approval of the plan. 

The site selected is in itself undoubledly the best obtainable. 
It is central, easily accessible, and offers a splendid opportunity for 
beautifying New York’s principal thoroughfare. No more favor- 
able spot could be found for the erection of a magnificent build- 
ing; and for practical purposes, all who have occasion to use 
libraries wil: approve the choice of the Trustees. But there isan- 
other side to the question, and one which, it seems to us, should 
be paramount. The City is at present expending large sums of 
money for the creation of small parks, which it badly needs. It 
would be subversive of its own policy, therefore, to sacrifice one 
of the best spots it possesses for a larger breathing-place, however 
laudable and urgent the purpose. If the Reservoir is to be torn 
down, the site should be added to Bryant Park; and even the 
immediate vicinity of Central Park cannot impair the logic of this 
demand. We badly need the proposed library building, no doubt. 
But we need still more breathing-places for the people, not only 
in our crowded lower wards, but wherever they can be made. To 
sacrifice so favorable a spot as that at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street seems to us worse than a mistake. 


Literary Prophecy in Science 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In view of the developments of the Roentgen ray, the following 
from Marion Crawford's ‘‘ Sant’ Illario”’ may be interesting :— 

* There are men of all ages, young, middle-aged and old, who possess. 
many estimable virtues, who show ‘physical courage whenever it is neces- 
sary, who are honorable, strong, industrious, and tenacious of purpose, 
but who undeniably lack something which belongs to the ideal man, and 
which, for want of a better word, we call the masculine element. When 
we shall have microscopes so large and powerful that a human being shall 
be as transparent under the concentrated light of the lenses as the tiniest 
insect when placed in one of our modern instruments, then, perhaps, the 
scientist of the future may discover the causes of this difference.” 


NEw YORK. M, BOURCHIER SANFORD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST :— 


It is always possible to exaggerate the importance of literary 
anticipations; but a brief paragraph in Hawthorne’s story of 
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** The Birthmark ” is of special interest in view of the revelations 
of the X ray. The words of Hawthorne read thus :— 

‘* He proposed to take her portrait by a scientific process of his 
own invention. It was to be effected by rays of light striking 
upon a polished plate of metal. Georgiana assented ; but on look- 
ing at the result was affrighted to find the features of the portrait 
blurred and indefinable ; while the minute figure of a hand appeared 
where the cheek should have been.” 


NEw YORK, March 16, A. S. ISAACS. 


The Drama 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Taber at Palmer's 

THESE AMBITIOUS and capable young actors deserve the grati- 
tude of all lovers of the legitimate drama for their revival of the 
first part of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry IV.,” although the gen- 
eral acting capacity of their company is scarcely equal to the 
strain imposed upon it. The merit of their undertaking is to be 
sought, not so much in the measure of actual histrionic achieve- 
ment, as in the spirit which prompted it and the earnestness and 
care manifested in the scenic preparation, Few of the pro- 
fessedly spectacular Shakespearian productions which have been 
seen in this city during the last twenty years would bear compari- 
son with this unheralded representation in general accuracy of 
historical detail. The armor is correct in design, and the other 
costumes are rich, tasteful arid appropriate. The interiors, too, 
whether of palace or tavern, are true to the period, while the 
various armorial bearings, jewels and furniture are all in 
keeping with their surroundings. It is to be noted, moreover, 
that the subordinate actors, although individually far from satis- 
factory, have been well drilled, and codperate with a certain 
rough and bustling vigor, which is not altogether ineffective, and 
ensures some lively stage pictures in the battle scenes. Beyond 
question they succeeded ‘in interesting and pleasing the large 
audience which witnessed the first performance, but this result 
must be ascribed quite as much to the dramatic and comic power 
of the play as to their well-meaning but crude efforts. 

It is a pity that Mrs, Taber ever conceived the notion of trying 
to play a part so essentially masculine as that of the Prince of 
Wales. The failure cf such an experiment must have been a 
foregone conclusion from the first. The physical difficulties pre- 
sented by face, voice and figure are obviously insuperable, and 
the very attempt to overcome them suggests a reflection upon 
artistic intent and discernment. And in this case something 
more than mere personal failure was involved, inasmuch as a 
ladylike and marrowless Prince, through lack of contrast, neces- 
sarily dilutes and impoverishes the robust and racy humor of the 
scenes with Falstaff. The Hotspur of Mr. Taber is virile, in- 
telligent and consistent, but not wholly satisfactory. It is 
eager, forcible, courageous and eloquent, but is more savage than 
passionate. It is pitched in too high a key, and is deficient in the 
attributes of chivalry and humor. It is a good performance, how- 
ever, considering the difficulties which attend it. To minimize 
the open absurdity of his overthrow by his girlish antagonist, he 
simulates a dying condition before the beginning of the en- 
counter, This, of course, is in flagrant opposition to the text 
and deprives the combat and the Prince’s victory of all signifi- 
cance, 

The triumph of Mr. William F. Owen, who essayed the char- 
acter of the Fat Knight for the first time in this city, over many 
and dispiriting circumstances, is no small feather in his cap. 
His impersonation is not yet a finished portrait—the colors are 
not blended perfectly, the outlines here and there are indefinite, 
and there is a lack of the delicate shading which can be supplied 
only by frequent rehearsal,—but it is instinct with mellow and 
contagious humor of genuine Shakespearian quality, and is drawn 
with the boldness and freedom which indicate a comprehension of 
the author’s intent, something quite different from a more or less 
skilful mimicry of traditional patterns. It is far more wital and 
convincing, for instance, than the clever, but shallow, tricky and 
transparent performance of Beerbohm Tree, or the much more 
crafty and dexterous study of the late Charles Fisher, while it is 
incomparably superior in every way to the labored and wooden 
effort of Mr. Crane. In respect of personal make-up it is excel- 
lent, and the natural vocal resources of the actor are amply suf- 
ficient to supply the quality of tone which might be expected to 
issue from so vast a bulk. Mr. Owen has something yet to learn 
about the niceties of emphasis—he is a little too strenuous at 
times, while he misses obvious opportunities at others,—but as 
a rule his delivery of the text has just the right flavor of unctuous, 
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selfish and utterly depraved good humor. His best work was 
done in his relation of his fight with the men in buckram, and 
especially in the splendid and hilarious audacity of his ‘‘ By the 
Lord, I knew ye, lads, as well as He that made ye.” This was 
comic acting of a very high order, so good, indeed, that all per- 
sons familiar with the play must have been greatly ora 
by the ruthless condensation of the concluding act, which de- 
nied him the chance of interpreting the scene in which the fat 
coward claims Hotspur for his victim. He did enough, however, 
to prove that there is at least one actor who is capable of restor- 
ing Falstaff to the stage. 
This week the company plays in Harlem, 





Mr. Coghian’s ‘+ [ladame” 

THIS NEW four-act play by Charles Coghlan, which was pro- 
duced at Palmer’s Theatre, last Monday evening, may be de- 
scribed, perhaps, most accurately as a melodramatic comedy. It 
is of such unequal quality that it is difficult to characterize it by 
means of a single phrase. In respect of the dialogue, which is 
almost always bright and very smartly written in some places, it 
is far superior to the ordinary run of plays of its kind, and sev- 
eral of the scenes and situations are devised with ingenuity and a 
strong sense of theatrical, and even of dramatic, effect, but the 
construction as a whole is rather loose and flimsy, while many of 
the expedients—such as leaving an important memorandum on a 
table, in order to give a necessary clue to the villain—are curi- 
ously awkward, The characters, too, are conventional types, ¢x- 
cept the heroine, who is undoubtedly original, although she has 
had some feebler prototypes. This young woman, reared in re- 
finement and luxury, refuses a poor curate, to whom she is de- 
voted, to marry a rich money-lender, who dies soon afterward. 
Thereupon she undertakes to run the business herself, mixing up 
usury and benevolence in the most extraordinary manner, and 
with no less phenomena! success, ‘ 

In course of time she meets the brother of the curate and loves 
him for old association's sake. Her money and influence are both 
employed in his service, and he is duly grateful, but confers his 
love upon a fashionable young lady, who has compromised her- 
self in some way with the villain. Madame, as the heroine is 
called, applies every energy towards the discovery of this mys- 
tery, which is connected with the theft and duplication, in paste, 
of a'diamond necklace, and in the end, by means which need not 
be explained in detail, wins her case and her lover. This matter 
of the stolen jewels and the love interest are blended together 
with much cleverness, and when the machinery of the piece has 
once been set in motion, which is not until after two acts, the in- 
terest is very well maintained. There is one exceedingly effective 
scene in the third act, when the heroine, believing her lover to be 
in urgent need of assistance, takes a large sum of money to his 
chambers, only to find herself exposed suddenly to the mocke 
of a number of her most unscrupulous creditors. The prelim 
naries of this incident are clumsy and confusing, but the situa- 
tion itself is certainly striking, and Miss Coghlan makes excellent 
use of it, * 

The part of the heroine fits this accomplished actress very 
neatly, and is likely to be accounted among her marked successes, 
But the play itself, to ensure success, will need a good deal of re- 
vision. Fortunately the central theme is a good one for theatri- 
cal purposes. The supporting cast is generally satisfactory. Mr. 
Harrington Reynolds, a new English actor, seems to be a capa- 
ble but not very interesting performer. Frederic Robinson, 
Charles Kent, Arthur Forrest and Harry St. Maur all do well. 
Miss Amy Busby does not, but she is an exception. 





Mrs. Fiske in ** Cesarine’’ 

NOBODY DISPUTES the fact that Mrs, Minnie Maddern Fiske 
is an actress of more than common ability, with a certain gift of 
intellectual and concentrated expression, which is peculiarly ef- 
fective in wilful, wayward, arch and mischievous characters. To 
these she imparts a strong, quaint and bright individuality, but 
her range, at present, is narrow, and she will imperil her dra- 
matic future, if she does not seek to broaden it, instead of de- 
voting herself to the interpretation of parts which are but varia- 
tions of one model, a model which she has adopted, apparently, 
because it happens, in externals, to be in accord with the snappy 
nervousness of her own personality, ties f she bas acquired 
mannerisms of speech and gesture, which, if confirmed by in- 
dulgence, will be a fatal impediment to her artistic progress. 
She made a serious mistake in supposing that the methods which 








she employed with some degree of success in ‘‘Feather-Brain” 
and *‘A Doll House” could be applied with equal effect in such 
a character as Césarine, the heroine of the English version of 
‘*La Femme de Claude,’’ which she produced at the Garden 
Theatre on Tuesday evening. 

Dumas wrote his play with a purpose and painted a woman at 
once brilliant and hellish, in order to justify the theory that, as 
the French matrimonial law then stood, there were circumstances 
in which wife-murder was not only justifiable, but the only pos- 
sible soluuon of adomestic crisis. His position, whatever it may 
have been theoretically, was legally and morally indefensible, and 
he could support it only by argument at once specious and extrav- 
agant. With characteristic ingenuity he sketched a plausible, but 
actually impossible, woman, wholly immoral, furiously passion- 
ate, calculating in intellect and irresistibly fascinating. To por- 
tray such a personage, something more is needed than periods of 
impassivity in alternation with fits of shrill and voluble declama- 
tion. Mrs. Fiske can and does suggest total depravity, but she 
disregards entirely the important element of fascination, which 
alone could make such a character dangerous, and makes no 
effort, or fails in the making of it, to sound the depths of the emo- 
tions which lead to the final tragedy. The onlv excuse for the 
revival of a play so morbid and futile is the revelation of genius. 
Mrs, Fiske was scarcely wise in challenging comparison with the 
performance of Duse, two years ago. 

As a curtain-raiser Mr. Brander Matthews’s ‘‘ This Picture and 
That” was presented, and favorably received, in spite of a pain- 
fully weak performance. 





Current Comment 


A MEREDITHIAN VIEW OF MEREDITH.—The truth is, little 
as it may appear so at first sight, Mr. Meredith belongs to that 
great school of writers of whom Aristophanes, Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Fielding are some of the most splendid names—writers 
who are filled with the glory of human life, pagans who love a 
good eater and a good hater, one who can give hard knocks and 
receive them, whose sou! is untroubled with sentimentality, but 
who holds to whatsoever things are lovely and whatsoever things 
are of good repute, and can laugh a fine bass laugh at the puny 
miseries and absurdities of the world. Mr, Meredith loves with an 
exceeding great love the rich brown earth, the mother of men, 
and all her stalwart sons and daughters: even the sham, the 
sentimentalist ‘‘who fiddles harmonies on the sensual strings,” 
he does not hate; he sees him as he is, a false and darkling son 
of his frank and joyous mother, to be pitied and even sym- 
pathized with. Like all great writers, he has a philosophy of life; 
without it life is an aimless game and fiction impossible, for there 
would be no more reason for one action than another; and it is a 
brave and strong philosophy, a philosophy of self-reliance and 
self-repression, but not for that of joylessness. Man is responsi- 
ble for his own fate, is the constant burden of his theory. — 7he 
Athenaeum, 

* * * 

MYSTERIOUS, PROBLEMATICAL POE.—Addicted as Poe was 
to mystery and to mystifying his audience, for himself he at- 
tempted to demonstrate there was no mystery. He, he would 
prove to us, had gauged the universe, and could assay its value. 
Calmly and scientifically, if we will only submit to the glamour of 
his wizardry, he will explain theinexplicable. Creation is a riddle 
which he can expound. Death and eternity are but problems he 
will solve for us—but cryptograms he can unriddle for our benefit. 
Only resign ourselves to his guidance, and, though he lead us 
through the Valley of the Shadow, it will be as a guide who knows 
the route, and with whom we cannot goastray.— Zhe Atheneum. 

** © ; 

THE ‘‘NEW MEN OF '95.”—Perhaps the real new men of 'g95 
are a couple whom it is quaint to link together, Mr. Grant Allen 
and Mr. George du Maurier. In one sense, of course, Mr. Grant 
Allen is an old stager, but it was not till last year that he really 
engaged attention. When Mr. Thomas Hardy wrote with one 
eye on the public and magazine editors, his books, though they 
won great praise, brought in little pudding; but when he wrote 
** Tess’ to please himself, he found that great sultan, the people, 
throwing purses at his feet. A similar fate has in less degree be- 
failen Mr, Grant Allen, who no sooner began prophesying from 
his hilltop than his circulation grew brisk and brisker. The career 
of the new Grant Allen will be watched with an interest which the 
old was never able to excite, As much may be said of Mr. du 


Maurier in his new réle of popular novelist, or rather of propa- 
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gator of microbes, ‘Peter Ibbetson” was but regarded as the 
interesting experiment of an artist using his pen to write with, 
but now that same pen has become a formidable instrument. To 
wind up, it is not at all improbable that ¢Ae new man of '95 may 
have been altogether omitted from this or any other catalogue, for 
without friends on the press a new writer may in the rush and 
crush of books escape the notice of even the most impartial spec- 
tator.—J/, Zangwill, in The Cosmopolitan. 
* * 


SIGNS OF APPROACHING AGE.—One of the things that most 
bring home his time of life, as it is called, to a man of fifty is the 
increase of the rate at which he loses his friends. Some one dies 
every week, some one dies every day, and if the rate be high 
among his coevals, it is higher still in the generation that, on 
awakening to spectatorship, he found in possession of the stage, 
He begins to feel that his own world, the world of his most 
vivid impressions, is gradually becoming historical. He is pres- 
ent, and closely present, at the process by which legend grows 
up. He sees the friends in question pictured as only death can 
picture them—a master superior to the Rembrandts and Titians, 
They have been of many sorts and many degrees, they. have been 
private and public, but they have had in common that they were 
the furniture of this world of his own, the world of the period in 
which ties are formed. That one by one they go is what makes 
the main difference in it. The landscape of life, in foreground 
and distance, becomes, as the painters say, another composition, 
another subject; and quite as much as.the objects directly under 
our eyes we miss the features that have educated for us our sense 
of perspective. —Henry James, in The New Review. 





Educational Notes 


THE University of Pennsylvania has decided to establish upon 
the George Leib Harrison Foundation for the Encouragement of 
Liberal Studies and the Advancement of Knowledge, twenty-seven 
new scholarships and fellowships, of the aggregate annual value 
of $13,200. Of these, eight, of $100 a year and free tuition, are 
open only to graduates of the University. Fourteen fellowships, 
of $600 a year, less $100 devoted to publication or equipment, are 
open to the graduates of any institution, may be held for two 
years, and are intended for candidates for the degree of Ph.D, 
Five senior fellowships, of $800 a year, may be held for three 
years and are open only to those who have taken the degree of 
Ph.D, at the University. The first eight scholarships are re- 
stricted to the following groups of study: history and economics; 
classical languages ; modern languages (German and French) ; his- 
tory and philosophy; mathematics and physics; chemistry and 
physics; biology and chemistry; and English and history. The 
fourteen fellowships in the Department of Philosophy are one in 
each of the following subjects: Economics, political science, Sem- 
itic languages, classical languages, American history, European 
history, English, Germanic languages, Romance languages, phil- 
osophy, pedagogy, chemistry, biology, and mathematics ard as- 
tronomy. The senior fellowships will be awarded for the pros- 
ecution of some work of original research in the line of the 
fellow’s specific study. The fellowship entails teaching at the 
University to a maximum of four hours a week. 

Under the will of the late Francis Macauley Campbell of Phila- 
delphia, the University of Pennsylvania is to receive all his books 
and $5000, the income of which is to be used for the purchase of 
books relating to Dante and Tasso. The same amount is given 
to the Archzological Association of the University, which re- 
ceives, also, all the objects owned by Mr. Campbell now on ex- 
hibition there. 

Governor Morton has addressed a message to the Legislature 
in favor of the passage of the compromise New York School bill, 
abolishing the ward trustees. The message, it is believed, will 
insure the enactment of the measure. 

The Federation of East Side Workers held a meeting on March 
26, at 339 East 4th Street, for the discussion of the question, 
**Should the Public School Trustee System be Abolished?” 
Among the speakers who promised to take part were Commis- 
sioner Charles B, Hubbell of the Board of Education, President 
Henry P. O'Neill of the Principals’ Association, and Trustees 
James B, Reynolds and Samuel D. Levy. 

The chief feature of the performance given atthe Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on March 19, for the benefit of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association, was Eleonora Duse’s appearance in Goldoni’s 
‘* Pamela,” in which she demonstrated her perfect mastery of airy 
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comedy. ‘Among the other performers were the Kneisel Quar- 
tet and Fraeulein Ternina, Asa matter of course, the benefit 
was a great financial as well as an artistic success. It netted 
$5000. 


The Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome offers for 1896-97 three fellowships, one of $600, 
established by the Committee; one of $600, given by the Ar- 
chzological Institute of America; and one of $500, forthe study of 
Christian archeology, contributed by friends of the School. 
The holders will be enrolled as members of the School, and will 
be required to pursue their studies, under the supervision of the 
Directors, for the full school year of ten months, beginning 15 
Oct. 1896. They will reside ordinarily in Rome; but a portion of 
the year may be spent in investigations elsewhere in Italy, or in 
travel and study in Greece under the supervision of ihe Director 
of the Americal School of Classical Studies at Athens, In addi- 
tion to his general studies, each holder is required to take some 
definite subject for special research, and to present a paper em- 
bodying the results of his investigation. The fellowships here 
announced are open to bachelors of arts of universities and col- 
leges in the United States, and to other American students of 
similar attainments. Applicants must submit a full and explicit 
statement of their work as students, together with testimonials 
from their teachers, and copies of any papers, written or printed, 
which they may have prepared in the course of theirstudies, For 
further information, address the Temporary Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, who will also furnish blank forms of application, Ap- 
plications must be in the hands of the Temporary Secretary by 
May 1. 

Frances C. Sparhawk, Newton Centre, Mass., Chairman of 
Indian libraries of the Women’s National Indian Association, 
appeals to the public for contributions either in the form of money or 
literature for the Indian schools and for returned Indian students. 


On March 30 Yale College celebrates the sixtieth anniversary 
of The Yale Literary Magazine. During its long existence the 
magazine, which bears the dignity of being one of the oldest 
in America, has counted among its editors the Hon, William M. 
Evarts, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), ex-President Andrew D. 
White of Cornell, Charlton T, Lewis, President Daniel C. Gil- 
man of Johns Hopkins, Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury, Edward 
Rowland Sill, Prof. Henry A. Beers, the late Prof. E. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, Dr. William Lyon Phelps and William Henry Bishop. 
Among the speakers invited are Prof. Beers, Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard, Prof. Bliss Perry of 
Princeton and Prof. Carpenter of Columbia. The ‘' Z#¢’’ was 
founded by Horace Colton, William T. Bacon, Henry C, Deming 
and Mr. Evarts, who designed the cover, which through sixty 
years has remained unchanged. 

The American Oriental Society will hold its annual meeting on 
Aprilg, 10 and 11, at Andover, Mass. Members intending to 
offer communications should send their names and the titles of 
their papers to the Corresponding Secretary, 9 Farrar St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. W. L. Phelps of the English department at Yale has de- 
clined an appointment as head of the English department of the 
College for Women at.Baltimore. 





Notes 


Messrs, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS have in press for early publica- 
_ tion the book of the Hastings Chess Tournament, which will be 
issued simultaneously in London and in New York. It will contain 
the official record of the 230 games played by thetwenty-two com- 
petitors, with annotations by a number of experts, including the 
eight prize winners. In addition, the volume will include a reprint 
of the rules of the Tournament, biographical sketches of the play- 
is with portraits and autographs, and 200 diagrams of situa- 
ons. 


—Mr. John Murray in England, and the Messrs, Putnam in this 
country, will bring out a new edition of George Borrow’s books, 
beginning appropriately with his best and best-known work, 
** The Bible in Spain; or, The Journeys, Adventures and Impris- 
onments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula.” This new edition, in two volumes, will 
be edited, with notes and a glossary, by Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A., 
and contain a map and four etchings. It will be followed by 
** Lavengro.” 
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—The reorganization of the firm of Macmillan & Co, of London 
has resulted in a stock-company, which will be known as Mac- 
millan & Co., Limited. The American firm-name will remain 
the same as heretofore. 


—Messrs., Macmillan & Co, will publish immediately ‘‘ Brother 
and Sister,” a collection of the letters of Ernest Renan and his 
sister Henriette, with Renan's ‘‘ Memoir of Henriette Renan,” 
translated by Lady Mary Lloyd; ‘‘ Through Jungle and Desert,” 
by William Astor Chanler; and ‘‘ The Geographical Distribution 
of Mammais,” by R. Lydekker, They have just published the 
first volume of their new seven-volume edition of Gibbon's ‘* De- 
cline and Fall,” edited, with notes, appendices and index, by 
Prof, J. B. Bury of Dublin, 

—The Clarendon Press (Macmillan & Co.) will shortly issue the 
second and third volumes of the Rev. T. H. Stokoe’s '' Old Testa- 
ment History for Schools,'’ The second voluine, ‘‘ From the Settle- 
ment to the Disruption of the Kingdom,” will be ready imme- 
diately. 

—Recent issues of the Riverside Literature Series, published 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., contain Hawthorne's ** House 
of the Seven Gables,”’ Burroughs’s ‘*A Bunch of Herbs, and 
Other Papers,” with a biographical sketch of the au hor, and 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ As You Like It’ and Milton's ** Paradise Lost,” 
Books I.-III,, both with notes, introductions, ete. 

—The S, S. McClure Co, has been incorporated in this city, 
with a.capital of $100,000, It will ‘deal in literary productions 
and publish books,” 


—The Rev. S, R. Crockett’s next novel will deal with life in 
Holland, and he has gone to that country to get the logal color, 


—Mr. Purcell’s ‘* Life of Cardinal Manning” has strong defend- 
ers as well as critics. Mr. Gladstone recentiy wrote as follows to 
the author :—'* You have produced, | think, by far the most ex- 
traordinary biography | ever read, and have executed a work of, I 
think, unparalleled difficulty with singular success. 1 have not 
been interested in it. 1 have been fascinated and entranced. You 
have maintained firmly your own principles, which | take to be 
Ultramontane; and yet to the poor outlying Church of England 
you have been equitable, generous and kind. Accept, | pray you, 
this sincere tribute for what it is worth, however little that may 
be.”” In another letter he says :—‘* | have now read three-quarters 
of the work and see no cause to retract or qualify what 1 have said 
of it. 1t will be most interesting to me to have any particulars of 
its reception and circulation. * * * The whole picture of Men- 
ning as organizer and worker is truly wonderful. * * * Ihave 
not the least desire to kee, secret my opinion of the book, whether 
it be of any value or not. * * * Again let me ‘say | hope it 
will be much read and noticed.” 


—The first volume of Victor Hugo’s letters, to appear on June 
1, willinclude the love letters to his fiancée, letters to Sainte- 
Beuve relating to early plays, etc. 


—A, L. Renner is the pen-name ofa Frenchman who wasat one 
time connected with the Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin in Paris, 
where he had many opportunities of studying Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt from the life. The result of these opportunities will be 
found in an elaborately printed book, called ‘‘Sara Bernhardt, 
Artistand Woman,” which will be published in this city by A. 
Blanck. Mme, Bernhardt has contributed several pages of interest- 
ing autobiography to the volume, which will be profusely illus- 
trated. 

—Mr. H, C. Bunner, who is sick in San Francisco, will soon 
start for the East. We are happy to state that the reports about 
his illness seem to have been much exaggerated. 


—Bishop John F. Hurst of Washington, while on a visit to’ 


Geneva, Switzerland, in 1890, discovered and bought a manuscript 
volume which proved to be the autograph journal of Capt. William 
Pote, of that part of Falmouth, Maine, now known by the local 
name of Woodford’s. The Journal was kept by Capt. Pote dur- 
ing his captivity in the French and Indian War, from May 1745 
to August 1747. It will be printed by Messrs, Dodd, Mead & Co, 
in the exact language and spelling of the original manuscript, 
and will be bound in exact reproduction of the original bindieg— 
that is, in boards covered with faded blue paper, and leather 
back. 

—Prof. Frederick Nicholas Crouch, the aged author of *‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,” is suffering from an attack of heart-trouble, 
aggravated by poverty and want, and it is thought that his end is 
near at hand. His home is in Baltimore. 
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—Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s readings from her own stories, 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, on March 21, were attended by an 

composed almost entirely of the literary element of this 
city. Mr. Edward Eggleston presided, and Mrs, Burton Harrison 
smiled approval from astagebox. Thereadings gave much pleas- 
ure toa critical, if friendly, audience. 

—Lady Burton, widow of Sir Richard Burton, the English ex- 
plorer, and translator of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” died on March 
23. She wrote an excellent life of her gifted husband, whose 
translations of Oriental works she destroyed after his déath, be- 
cause she feared that their character would lead people to misin- 
terpret the translator’s scholarly motives. 

—The Canadian Government has decided not to accept the 
compromise copyright bill drafted by the Toronto publishers and 
Mr. Hall Caine. The great objection to the measure is that it 

hibits the importation into Canada of British copyrighted works 
lor three months after publication. The Department of Justice 
is preparing a bill in which are embodied those clauses in the 
compromise bill essential to the authors and publishers of Eng- 
land, but which does not include the clause requiring prohibition 
of importation of British works, The Government takes the view 
that Mr. Caine’s bill considered only the interests of Canadian 
publishers and British authors, whereas, in amended form, the 
reading public will not be overlooked. 


—Among the new publications for Easter are ‘‘ Vesper Songs” 
and ‘'Te m Laudamus,” printed in colors, ‘‘The Gate of 
Paradise: An Easter Dream,” and ‘‘ Violets,” all with colored 
illustrations, and bound in white and gold. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


—The Aldine Club gave an ‘‘ Arctic and Antarctic Night” on 
March 23. Among the speakers were Borchgrevink, Lieut. Peary 
and Herbert L. Bridgman, who was a member of the Peary re- 
lief expedition. 

—At the meeting of the New York Library Club, held at the 
Bruce Memorial Library on March 19, Mr. R. R. Bowker, the ed- 
itor of The Library Journal, read a paper on ‘‘ Libraries and the 
Library Problem in Greater New York.” He made some sug- 

estions as to the future use of the Lenox and Astor Libra 
ildings, and declared that of the sixteen American cities whic 
in 1896 claim a population of more than a quarter of a million, 
New York and Brooklyn are relatively most behindhand in their 
free public library systems. - 

—Mr. Charles F, Nirdlinger has resigned from the editorship 
of The Illustrated American, His connection with the paper will 
cease on April 4. 
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—The May Harper's will open with an article on Mark Twain, 
his old friend and neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. It 
unds in anecdote, and is embellished with a frontispiece por- 
trait, engraved by Florian from the latest photograph of Mr. 
Clemens, and with pictures of his Hartford and Elmira homes by 
Childe Hassam, In the same number the attitude of England 
toward the Civil War in America will be set forth in two letters 
written in 1862 and 1863 by Mr. Gladstone to the late Cyrus W. 
Field. These important letters, with related correspondence, 
hitherto unpublished, will appear in a paper called ‘‘ England and 
America in 1863: A Chapter in the Life of Cyrus W. Field.” 

—We understand that Zhe Philistine has absorbed The Fily- 
Leaf, and with it the services of Mr. Walter Blackburne Harte. 

— The Atheneum understands that Mr. James Payn will in a 
short time resign the editorship of Zhe Cornhill, which he has 
held for over thirteen years. His resignation is caused by con- 
tinued indisposition, which prevents his leaving his house, al- 
though his pen is never without occupation, 

—Mr. Kimball, of Stone & Kimball, has established himself 
permanently in New York to manage a branch house of his firm 
in this city. 

—Mr. Stephen Crane’s first book, ‘‘ Maggie: A Girl of the 
Streets,’ was never refused by a publisher, because it was never 
offered to one. He printed it himself, and had no thought at any 
time of asking any one to publish it for him. 

—Mr, Daniel Frohman has engaged Mr. Richard Mansfield for 
four years, and has agreed, it is said, to pay him $100,000, So 
the clever young actor will not leave the stage for the platform. 

— The Critic was the first in the field with a Bicycle Number. 
Its example has recently been followed by Harfer's Basar, Vogue 
and Godey’'s. gi 





Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names ana 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring te any question, always give its number. 
QUESTIONS 
1804—There is an acrostic to Keats—considered, perhaps, the 
most perfect thing of the kind,—which is, I believe, carved some- 


where near his grave. Can you tell me what it is, or where I can 
find it, and also if the author is known? 


Hor Sprines, Ark. J. R. 
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from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


170-172 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1896.. 
IN RED BUCKRAM AND GOLD. 

AN Cc he WN iy B A 
Cameae"# The Sorrows ot 
“ The Sorrows of 





Corelli author of 
Satan," etc, Uniform with 
gy ‘ed Pads 


Ten Shere Stories. my Srle = Gorell, author of ‘‘ The Sor- 
rows of Satan," etc, = yaad 


THE SORROWS OP SA 
Or, the Strange Experience of ee ane mpest, Mill- 
ionaire Romance. By a Covell author of 
bid Barabbas ‘eis Vendetts,’ etc, With frontispiece by 
be . 12mo, $1, 50. 


E MAKING OP PEevLY AA 
A New Eoomaee in Writing State History. A Pioneer Book 
Showing the creation of a commonw: he opel a a fresh 
oy toe A at » By Sydney George Fisher, B (Ready 
nm 
For sale Bookseller. will be sent, ag id, upon 
bane rat ef teks, the Poors — 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
71g and 717 St., 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Terms 8500 to S700, 








City advantages for achere and study. Rural surroundings, 


s SAKA j SMITH, Principal. 





Waterbury, C 
T, MARGARET" rs S DIOCESAN pone pe AND DAY 
— Por Giats reopens Sept. 18 rh, Ten tenes 
The Kev. Francis T . Kiusseli! D., Rect 
Miss Mat Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 








NEW YORK 


S* rae agg mand of Bisnor Doane, 25th year. 
ect 
Under the Albany, N.Y 





Miss Eiten W. Bovp, Principal. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


th roughly tor Sate the Govern- 
Prepares thoroug %) wt ps" 


by Secretary o 
Rivera Oy sisned, P a LO Pea eT N.Y, 








984 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year, For circulars, address 
Mas. C, F. Haatt, Principal, 





New York, Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and ( ollege-I’reparatory Special advantages in 
Art and Music, Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley, 
Une and a half hours from New York 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS, JEANNET/E M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
susring (ro heron tn und nsrcios st hme 


it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
mah Fe A so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 








HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
T Riversipe Drive, 

Bsth and 86th Streets, N, 

NEW YORK CITY. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Mary’s School for Girls, Rale’ 
“J po! Sede Term of the Fifty-tourth ig 
will begin September 19, 1895. 
Certifivate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 











PENNSYLVANIA 
H thn YOU. a daughter to e/ucate and send to school? 





Then ask for a circular from Mma, H, Crmac, 4315 
Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 





ISS BALDWIN'S School for Girls, 
= Mawr, Pa_ Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
thin five years more than fifty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mas C fromthis school Cerrificate admits to 
one te nth and Well ellesiey, cietahie given in both Gen- 
eral and es, For circulars address 
Miss Fie Fvrorence pager ules Prin, 


_GONTES CHOISIS 


BB gi af BOOKS re mage af 
NOUVSLLES af 








pra 
and are cutee Sere ores bd inset a 
-—Len Fiances de Ge Ortederwate. | by Erck n-Cha- 
. van Goasstaing also * Cath- 
oe Perea » by Georges de Peyrebrune, 
ive a \bout. : 
i by Rinhooal lll 


catalogue’ lication, Wuk'nate 
bockeiiers, oF postpaid on receipt of price’ by zy 


eo ee R. JENKINS, 
8g1 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


EL ACT SR 





Unequalled 
in Strength 


The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 
used in a tubing of Columbia bicycles 
have no equal in their power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 
put. This tubing is all made in the 
Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


Columbias in quality and = $ { 00 


jon are in a class 
by themselves. to all alike 


The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 
work of the year, is free from the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
are almost everywhere, 

















THE DRAMA” 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & aad St. 
DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. 
At8:15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA \=| A Great 
THE PRISONER OP ZENDA | —| Success. 


Society of American Artists, 


214 West 57th Street. 
Annual Exhibition Now Open 
Day and Evening. 






























Admission Fifty Cents. 





RSHIP means superiority, Continued leadership 
ress. Tacitly acknowledged leadership over 

ors shows undeniable merit. THe ReEMING- 

PEWRITPR unquestionably leads. 

ANS & BENEDICT, 927 Kroadway, N. Y, 


ARBAGE CARBONIZER 


ides for the Domestic Disposal 
Converts garbage into charcoal 


OAL USED FOR ag 


est Sanitary Authoritie 
‘oved by Physicians 64 ‘Health Officers. 


For Sale by all pone Stove and Housefurnishing Deal- 
ers. Manufactured solely by the 


SANITARY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
56 and 58 Pine Street, New York. 





Endorsed by 





The Voice of Experience 
Mr. Grorce Haven Putnam, writing 
in The Independent, says :— 


‘* In selecting the journals in which adver- 
tising space can probably be purchased to 
advantage, it is more important to use the 
money in periodicals reaching the intelligent 
circle of book-buyers, rather than in those 
having a very extended miscellaneous circu- 
lation. Ten or twelve thousand cultivated 
readers are of more advantage for the pur- 
pose of the author and his publisher, than 
would be two or three hundred thousand of 
the class of the community which very rarely 
spends money in books.” 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength,—Latest United States Government 
Food Repert, 


Rovat Baking’ Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 





Constable Koo, 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


AND 


CARPETS. 


Several bales of our spring importations of 
Eastern Carpets and Rugs will be offered this 
week, amongst them some unusually fine and 
heavy pile pivces. Orders are solicited for 


Indian Carpets, 
Axminster Carpets, 
Aubusson Carpets, 


And plans and estimates will be furnished for 
whole carpete. 


Broadovay AR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





OCKWOOD'’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
R CHILDREN BEAT THE WORLD 
$6.00 PER DOZEN 
Gallery and Offices, Ground Floor, 
1440 Broadway (40th Street.) 


Trees™ Shrubs. 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


- 








